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our. APIARIES, NO. Xv. 


HAULING SECTLONS, ETC. 





AM sorry to say I know very little about what 
kind of conveyance others use in doing the 
necessary hauling to and from out-apiaries. 
Propably each one uses just what he happens 
to have, and I should very much like to seea 
plan of a wagon specially gotten up for bee-keep- 
ers. As trips are made almost every day it is a 
matter of some consequence in what they are made. 
An easy-riding concern leaves you in better shape 
for work, and, for this reason, springs are impor- 
taunt, even if they were not necessary for sections 
filled with foundation or honey. It seems to me it 
would be quite nice to have a cover over the whole 
wagon, so as to give shade from a hot sun, and pro- 
tection from the rain. I should hardly like to start 
with aload of comb honey without some way of 
keeping it dry in case of a heavy shower. If a 
shower comes up while you are at work in the api- 
ury it may be more convenient to run to shelter in 
a covered wagon than into a house or barn. Your 
wagon should be heavy enough to be sufficiently 
strong for the Joads of honey you hope to haul, and 
it should be as light as possible, 80 you can make 
tust time on the road; for during the season, when 
every minute is precious, it makes a good bit of dif- 
ference whether you go along at a smart trot or 
lrag along at a walk. 

\f running for extracted honey, no preparation is 
necded for a bulky load; but if you run for comb 
honey, Supers of sections will need more than an 
ordinary wagon-box to enable you to carry a good 
oud. T say “supers of sections,” for I presume 
your sections will be got ready during the winter 
or spring, and ] use the word super in the most gen- 
eral way with its literal meaning, ‘‘ over,” to apply 
to any arrangement for holding surplus receptacles 
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nisies over the brood-nest. It hiipeiida sbenewiet 
upon the kind of supers used, as to how you will 
carry them. If you discover no better way, you 
can increase the height of your wagon-box by using 
a modification of the rack that western farmers 
use for hauling hogs. Mine is made of common six- 
inch fence-boards; and to save weight, spaces pre 
left between the boards, these spaces being small 
enough so there is no danger of a super coming 
through between the boards, and falling out of the 
load. Lovuking at the cut you will see thatitisa 
very simple affair. 
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LIGHT TOP BOXES FOR HAULING SUPERS, ETC. 

The two lower frames are held together by cleats 
nailed on the outside, these cleats continuing down 
over the outside of the wagon-box, thus holding the 
rack on. Stops nailed on the inside of the cleats 
keep the rack from fitting down close on the wagon- 
box, so that there is the same space between the 
lower frame and the wagon-box as there is between 
the two frames. The upper frame is a separate af- 
fair set on the lower rack, stops nailed on the inside 
of the cleats holding it up so as to make the space 
between it and the lower rack. The reason for hav- 
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ing the upper part of the rack separate, is that it is 
easier to put on the first part of the load with the 
upper rack off. After the lower rack is filled, then 
set on the upper one and fillit. When hauling the 
filled supers of honey home, there will be no need 
of the upper rack. The rack is short enough not to 
interfere with the wagon-seat. 

While talking about hauling sections, 1 may as 
well speak of starters dropping out. If you use 
narrow starters you are not likely to have any trou- 
ble. Probably, however, you fill the section with 
foundation, in which case, unless very securely 
fastened, the starters may drop out in hauling. I 
used a Parker fastener, and turned the sections up- 
side down when hauling. It was some trouble, but 
not 80 much as to have the starters fall out. Then 
I got a Clark fastener; and sincere using that, I haul 
the sections without inverting, and it is a rare thing 
for a starter to fall out. The Clark, however, must 
be used correctly, or 1 wouldn’t have it. Simply 
press the foundation with a kicking motion of the 
feet, using no sliding motion of the foundation; 
and if the edge of your foundation is soft enough 
you will make a very secure job. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Why, friend M., when you went around 
to the house-apiaries when I was there, you 
had a nice easy-riding buggy, with a top to 
it to keep off the sun. Was that only be- 
cause J was along? I supposed it was the 
regular programme. I noticed, however, 
that you did not carry very many supplies 
in the buggy. We have quite a variety of 
top boxes for farm work, but none, perhaps, 
quite as light as yours. On our big lumber 
Wagon, the front-board is permanently 
higher than the rest of the box; then to 
make the box higher we have some very 
thin light side-boards permanently attached 
to an end-board. This sits over the edge 
of the box, and catches fast to the front end- 
board. ‘The idea of having a top-box in sec- 
tions, so you can take off a part of it ata 
time, is a very good one. I suppose bee- 
keepers with out-apiaries will need some- 
thing of an assortment of vehicles. Where 
you make a hurried trip alone by yourself, 
the common road cart, | should think, would 
be very nice, for you can make great speed 
without fatiguing the horse. Next would be 
a buggy or spring wagon, that would carry, 
say, 1000 Ibs.; but when honey, hives, or 
bees are to be moved, weighing several tons, 
then I should think that two horses with a 
big stout wagon would be the best economy ; 
and perhaps it would pay to have springs. 
By slow driving, however, one can get along 
without them. The number of out-apiaries, 
and the amount of business one does, would 
probably have to decide somewhat in regard 
to vehicles, and the number of horses also, 
for that matter. 
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NON-SWARMEBS. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE PROPOSES A PLAN. 





=) Y page 631 of GLEANINGS for the present year, 

I see that Dr. Miller is still desirous of know- 

ing how to keep bees from swarming, and 
quotes * Doolittle’ quite largely in his arti- 

cle on that page. Doctor, please accept 
thanks for kind words found on the page above 
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quoted; and now I wish to lead you and the readers 
of GLEANINGS out in a new direction along this 
line of non-swarming, for Doolittle has been ex- 
perimenting a little more the past summer on this 
vexatious question—vexatious to those who have 
allthe Lees they care for. Why I wish to give my 
experiment at this time is, 80 that you can prepare 
a hive or two the present winter to try the plan, and 
then with me, next summer, help perfect it to a 
greater extent than I have been able to do with al! 
my cares. We have all heard of non-swarming 
hives during the past, yet none of these ever prov- 
ed capable of doing what their inventors claimed 
for them, for which reason no one has any faith in 
anon-swarming hive. Well, I do not claim a non- 
swarming hive as any part of my plan, but I do 
claim that hive preparation and manipulation may 
yet be made the very item which is to do away 
with swarming, only as the owner has a desire for 
swarms. Now, after reading what is to follow, | 
want every reader of GLEANINGS to set his or her 
mind to work to see how they can improve on what 
I have done, hoping that each one may take a dif- 
ferent line of thought from mine, or from any oth- 
er person, und next season work out what they 
think, when, according to my belief, some of us will 
have a sure way of keeping all colonies from 
swarming, even if the plan I tried this year does 
not work as satisfactorily another year as it has 
this. What I did was as follows: 

Last winter I cut three hives in two, so as to 
muke two half-depth hives of each. I now inade 
half-depth frames to fit these hives, which gave me 
a frame 5inches deep and 10% inches long, inside 
measure. That your frames should be like mine is 
not at all important. Tocut your hive through the 
center the up-and-down way, and make the frames 
to fit the hive, is all that is necessary to try the 
plan. I made the bee-space at the top of each part, 
but {do not know but it would work equally wel! 
with this space at the bottom. ‘To get the bee- 
space at the bottom, I nailed ,°, strips on the bot- 
tom-boards, for the hives to rest upon. When 
spring arrived I transferred cotonies into these 
hives, using only one part of the hive at first till the 
bees became strong enough to want the whole hive, 
when the other half was put underneath that part 
which the bees bad occupied till this time. In oth- 
er words, these half depth hives were tiered up as 
soon as they became strong enough to work to ad- 
vantage in both parts. For this purpose I used the 
standard Gallup hive, rather than the hive holding 
only nine frames, which I use the most largely in 
my apiary, for my object was to get the largest 
force of bees possible at or just before the time of 
swarming; and by using the standard Gallup hive | 
could use 26 half depth frames, in both parts, when 
all were in the hive. 

A little before swarming time, say a week, and as 
soon as honey began to come in so that the bees 
were building little bits of new comb, the part of 
the hive having the most sealed brood in it, or, in 
other words, that part having the least unsealed 
brood in, was raised off the other part, being sure 
that the queen was in the lower part, a queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board put on, and on top of this” 
case of sections, while on top of the sections was 
placed the upper half of the hive which had been 
taken off. ‘This was done to start the bees in the 
sections at once, on a plan somewhat similar to I). 
A. Jones's idea of putting the sections in the middle 
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of the brood-nest in an ordinary hive. They were 
now left till the brood in the raised part of the hive 
was mostly sealed over, when this part was set on a 
separate stand, after shaking a part of the bees out 
of it, if it was thought that they would have more 
bees than would be needed to take care of the brood 
atrer the old bees had returned to the old stand; 
then a queen-cell was given them, as | desired in- 
crease this season. If I had not so desired, this 
purt of the plan would be left off, putting both 
parts nbove the sections, as about to be described. 
Having the bees all in one part of the hive and in 
the sections, the next thing I did was to bring 
another half - hive, and, after taking the colony 
from the stand, this half-hive was set in place of 
that set off. This half-hive contained frames hav- 


ing starters Only in them, said starters being about - 


\, inch of foundation the whole length of the under 
side to the top-bar of the frame. The sections and 
honey-board were now removed from where they 
were, to the top of this new hive, and the passage- 
ways down into the sections were closed by putting 
a sheet of enameled cloth over the top of the whole. 
The halt-hive having the bees and queen was now 
opened, the queen found, and set out of the hive, 
when about two-thirds ot the bees were shaken in 
front of the new part; and, lastly, the queen was 
placed with these shaken-off bees so she would be 
in the lower part of the hive where new comb was 
to be built. The part containing the brood and 
bees which were left to protect it was now set on 
top of the sections, over the enameled cloth, and 
the hive closed. These hives were worked inside of 
the shell of a chaff hive, the chaff being removed. 
in a day or two, an entrance was opened, whicb 
hud been previously prepared, at the bottom of 
each part to the hives, so that the bees in the up- 
per hive had to run down the sides of the section 
case and lower hive when they wished to get out, 
going in at the bottom of the lower hive, and out at 
the entrance. After having their playspell they 
would stay in the lower hive and in the sections, 
so that, when all had hatched, the upper set of 
combs was free from both honey and bees, when 
they were taken off and stored away for another 
season. Young bees enough seemed to remain to 
hatch the brood, while they went down into the 
lower hive just right to keep the colony at its 
strongest point all the while storing honey. The 
sections were tiered up as needed, or removed, und 
the bees seemed to think that they had swarmed, or 
at least they appeared to so think, after they were 
shaken into the empty part below. If an empty 
shellis not used, I would leave one corner of the 
enameled cloth turned back a little for the bees to 
pass through the sections down below; but in this 
case probably the bees might store a little honey in 
the empty combs after the brood had hatched. 
This has worked well this season, a season when 
not many swarms have issued, and | believe it will 
work in any season, giving us no swarms and lots 
of honey. I have time only to briefly outline it, 
but trust it will be sufficiently plain so that all can 
understand what the plan is, and help to perfect it 
still further. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1889. 


I should expect the above plan to work, 
unless the bees had gotten the swarming 
\uania before it was started. I am afraid, 
in such a case, they would swarm in spite of 
us. The objections to the plan are, that it 
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is a little complicated, and ert as much 
work, if | understand it correctly, as mak- 
ing an artificial swarm. Would not the final 
result be something like the plan so often 
given, of hiving the new swarm, and setting 
it on top of an old one, then in a few days 
destroying the queen-cells below and shak- 
ing the bees and queen in front of the lower 
one? In the above case the bees would 
probably conclude that they had swarmed, 
and therefore give it up until circumstances 
or the honey-yield should get them into con- 
dition to swarm again. 
rr ee 
ARTIFICIAL INCREASE VERSUS BUY- 
ING BEES. 


HENRY LARGE’S EXPERIENCE REVIEWED. 


F no one else has criticised H. Large’s experi- 
ment, page 618, Aug. 1, permit me to say, while 
itis worthy of notice as to the amount of in- 
crease possible, and also the amount of sugar 
necessary to expend to obtain that result, the 

balance-sheet itself is incomplete, and, to begin- 
ners, misleading. From the dates given in the arti- 
cle, | beg to submit an approximate balance-sheet, 
leaving out the question of time and labor, which, 
for the five months, could not have been obtained 
for less than $50. And another point is not made 
quite clear, whether they were full colonies sold, or 
only three-frame nuclei—see page 618, right-hand 
column, 4th and 5th line. If the latter, then bee- 
keeping might be profitable. 


Dr. { Cr. 
1 stock on hand ........... $ 6 00 22 stocks at $5.00...... $110 00 
44 hives at $1.20....... . 2 805 stocks at $600.. : . 8000 
20 queens at $1.00.......... 20 00/18 stocks at $5.00....... 9) 00 
ECP rey 70 00 Sugar 2 00 
400 sheets of foundation, 
say 50 Ibs. at 42,........ 21 00) 
To balance ........... .. 62 20} 
#232 oo #232 00 


You will see that I beg to differ with you in 
charging the 20 queens. They should be charged, 
even if Mr. Large had them given to him; and 
hives also have to be charged, and also foundation, 
as per his letter. 

Now, is the game worth the candle? Ican buy 
colonies in February and March right here, and I 
have no doubt most bee-keepers can elsewhere, at 
from $2.00 to $3.00 per colony, and the cost of build- 
ing up friend Large’s 45 was £1.75 each, exclusive 
of labor, hives, and foundation. H. Firz HART. 

Avery, La., Aug. 25, 1889. 

ne 
NEW METHODS OF QUEEN-REARING. 


ZINC-EXCLUDERS, ETC. 





N interesting question now before our leading 
apiarists is,Can young queens be fertilized 
from a hive where there is a laying queen in 
the brood-chamber, the queens being exclud- 
ed fromthe brood-chamber and each other, 

and givenu separate entrances? 

This matter has been considered in the American 
Bee Journal, see page 26, Vol. XX V., where a nega- 
tive view is taken. ‘That view is still held. While 
it may occasionally occur, as in a great honey-flow, 
or where there is a failing queen, still it is an ex- 
ception to a great law in the nature of the honey- 
bee; and that law is, that, so iong as a vigorous 
queen occupies the brood-chamber, she reigns 
practically supreme as regards all rivals. But if 
for any cause she deserts the brood-chamber for 
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another and remote part of the hive, and begins 
laying; or if she leads out a swarm, the conditions 
for queen-rearing are essentially changed. The 
bees of that brood-chamber will then start queen- 
cells, and, with proper mechanism, the bee-keeper 
may get every one af them hatched, fertilized, and 
laying, all in the same hive; at the same time, the 
bees have access to all of the queens. 

Thus we may rear and get young queens fertiliz- 
ed from a hive while the mother-queen is actively 
depositing eggs in the same hive; but it is impera- 
tive that her operations be transferred to a part of 
the hive remote from the brood-chamber. 

In storifying a lot of breod-chambers containing 
combs of honey upon a colony (without excluders 
to prevent the queens going up), I found shortly aft- 
er thatshe had gone up to the third story, and the 
bees below in the first story had started queen- 
cells. The queen was laying vigorously, and her 
attending bees were flying from the first story and 
the only entrance. 

This liability of the queen to leave the brood” 
nest will account for the probable fact that colo- 
nies of bees in caverns and other places in a wild 
state have many laying queens, although all of the 
bees are seen to issue froma common entrance. 
In no other way can we account for the large 
numbers of bees seen to fly from some of these 
wild colonies. In the instance above noted, of the 
queen deserting the brood-nest, I put her back in 
the first story; put on an excluder, and then the 
seven other brood-chambers I had on this hive. 
The bees then balled and killed the mother-queen, 
and raised a queen above and below the excluder. 

In two other cases, where I had put swarms con- 
taining the mother-queen above the sections, the 
bees reared young queens below while the mother 
was laying above. Soin this case, where the moth- 
er-queen had gone up to the third story, if I had 
left her there she would not have been disturbed, 
and there would have been two laying queens ina 
short time. ButI have yet to record a single in- 
stance among many cases I have had in the last 
three years, of a young queen becoming fertilized 
from an upper story above an excluder, where 
there was a laying queen in the brood-chamber. 

One of the many plans of nsing the new queen- 
rearing chamber is to take the old queen froma 
hive and put her in an upper story, above an ex- 
cluder, or, wait till she leads a swarm, and hive in 
the usual manner; then place all above the exclud- 
er. Before the queen-cells are ready to hatch, set 
the combs over the new chambers, so that there 
will be one cell to each of the compartments, and 
all of the young queens that hatch will become fer- 
tilized, and begin laying in due time. 

The many and highly successful uses to which 
queen-excluding zinc may be put, hails the advent 
of great changes in our methods and fixtures. My 
prediction on page 88 of GLEANINGS, Vol. XVI., 
see the three closing paragraphs, will speedily 
come to pass, and other much-needed changes with 
it, not the least of which will be the sacrifice of the 
present largely used Langstroth brood-frame for 
one of a smaller size,oc one about 7 x 17 inches. 
The new conditions and requirements brought 
about will compel these changes, which are des- 
tined to place bee-keeping upon a more successful 
and profitable basis. It will be soon made to ap- 
pear, if it is not already apparent, that bee-keep- 
ing, as a pursuit apart from other business, is not a 
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profitable one (barring a few exceptions in favored 
localities), with our old methods and fixtures for 
handling bees. The new system, with its larger re. 
turns and financial success, will work its own way 
to popular favor. G. L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, O., July 27, 1889. 

I proved by some expensive experiments 
years ago that queens can be hatched and 
fertilized in a colony having a laying queen; 
but said colony required a degree of watch- 
ing and manipulation that made it out of 
the question to raise queens at a profit. If 
we could develop a strain of bees where 
young queens would be raised continually, 
while their mother kept on laying eggs, then 
we should have what we want. 

cc re — i 
THE HONEY CROP OF VENTURA CoO, 
CAL., AND VICINITY. 


FRIEND MERCER GIVES US THE FIGURES. 


F your correspondent from Los Angeles Co. sti|/ 
thinks we shall have a fair crop of honey, | 
think he had better dust around among the 
bee-keepers and learn what is going on; for 
there is less than one-fourth of a crop in all of 

the southern part of the State. The crop has most- 
ly been sold for about 6 cts. per |b. The comb hon- 
ey crop was nearly an entire failure There was 
only about 3 tons produced in Ventura Co. 
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THE REESE BEE-ESCAPE. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY IMPORTANT INVENTION, 








N my work in the apiary this summer there is 

> nothing lL have used with greater satisfaction 

than the Reese bee-escape. This was illustrat- 

ed in GLEANINGS somewhat over a year ago, I 

believe, but since then so little bas been said 

of itthat it does not seem to have come into gen- 

eral use. With me it bas proved not only a labor- 

saver, but bas largely done away with one of the 

most unpleasant operations of the apiary. ‘The 

usual way of ridding extracting combs of bees is to 

remove the combs separately, shake the bees off 

us much as possible, and then brush off those re- 
maining. 

With many bee-keepers, comb honey is handled 
in about the same way, except that things are oft- 
en made worse by handling each section separately. 
This shaking and brushing bees from the combs 
is u tedious, wearisome, dauby, and exasperating 
tusk. The nice comb honey is uncapped by the 
bees while the operation is going on; irritated 
bees take revenge on the operator, and often rob- 
bing is the natural result of the exposure of honey. 
All supers, whether for comb or extracted honey, 
should be of such construction and size as to be 
readily handled as a whole. Any form of super that 
must be taken to pieces to remove the honey from 
the hive is defective. With properly constructed 
supers the removal of honey by meaus of the bee- 
escape is an easy matter. The finished super is re- 
moved, a bee-escape placed on the hive, and the su- 
per and cover replaced, alarming the bees scarcely 
at all, requiring the use of but little smoke, and al- 
lowing almost no chance for robbers. Ina short 
time the bees will have quietly passed below, and 
the honey ay be removed. Usually I put the bee- 
escapes on in the forenoon, and remove the honey 
lutein the afternoon, or put them on in the eve- 
ning, and leave them over night. Very often less 
time will answer, but usually it is well to allow six 
or eight hours for the bees to get out. When suf- 
ficient time can be allowed they are just the thing 
for an out-apiary. 

| use single cones, making them two inches in di- 
umeter, and the same indepth. A form for mak- 
ing them is easily made from wood. Sometimes 
the bees cluster on the cones in such numbers that 
some find their way back; but this does not often 
happen. Toprevent the possibility of leaving the 
escape on 80 long that combs will be built in it, it 
should be painted some color strongly contrasting 
with that of the hive. ' 

Those who use hives with a double brood-cham- 
ber can use the bee-escape to very good advantage 
in preparing their bees for winter. Wait until all 
brood has hatched, then remove the lower story, 
und run the bees out of it through a bee-escape. 
The upper story contains most of the honey, the 
lower story nearly all of the pollen, and your bees 
are thus contracted for winter in the best possible 
Shape, and without handling a frame, and with 
very littke contact with the bees at a season when 
manipulation is particularly difficult. 

Dayton, IL, Aug. 27, 1889. J. A. GREEN. 

You certainly have succeeded in making 
the bee-escape a great labor-saving imple- 
ment; and as I read over what you have to 
say, 1 felt ashamed to think that this had 
hot been brought out so prominently before. 
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As an illustration: In our experiments 
with the house-apiary we came tv a point 
where we decided that, if some method be- 
sides shaking and brushing could be devis- 
ed to get the bees off the combs and sec- 
tions, it would be a success. But we decid- 
ed then that it could not be done; and un- 
less you have tested the matter thoroughly, 
I am inclined to think that the bees will, 
many times, stick to their combs day after 
day leapesiali¢ if the combs contain a little 
brood). The only way in which we succeeded 
in getting them to leave entirely has been 
to wait for cool weather, and sometimes 
even then they would stick to the supers 
until they became too stiff to move. Your 
idea of having the escape painted some dif- 
ferent color from the body of the hive isa 
bright thought. A great many times, very 
annoying omissions can be prevented b 
simply having tools or implements painte 
wit. a colors. You know we 
have our covers for sap-pails red on one side 
and white on the other, so as to tell whena 
pail has been filled. You will remember 
that I mentioned that Dr. Miller piled his 
honey up in tall piles, in order to get most 
of the bees to leave of their own accord be- 
fore he came to finally getting them out. 


ooOo!|hl le ee 
AMONG THE BEE-KEEPERS OF VER- 
MON 





POINTS OF THE JOURNEY SUMMED UP. 





FTER a Sunday in Rutland, spent both plea- 
santly and profitably, we went to Bradford, 
where lives Mr. Hilos Davis, a bee-keeper 
and hive manufacturer. This place is east 
of the picturesque Green Mountains, be- 

tween White River Junction and Wells River, 
and near the New Hampshire and Vermont line. 
The location is not equal to the region across 
the mountain, for honey production. As Mr. Davis 
was obliged to leave his business on account of 
failing health, he came here in 1878, and began bee- 
keeping. He commenced in the spring, with 278 
colonies, and then had 310 in three yards three or 
four miles apart. In the home yard, situated on 
quite a steep hillside, were 96 colonies. These are 
cared for by a young lady member of his tamily, 
Miss Lucy Crehose, who is enthusiastic in the work. 
At the factory, three miles away, where Mr. Davis 
owns a nice little water-power, are 150 colonies 
which he looks after. Mr. Davis was a designer 
and inventor, and was with one firm in North An- 
dover, Mass., in this capacity ten years. His facto- 
ry here was burned a few years ago, and he lost not 
only much stock and valuable machinery, but a 
large number of the finest tools which can not be 
replaced, having been made and collected during 
his former occupation. The present factory is well 
fitted with improved machinery, adapted to making 
hives, sections, crates, etc. He is a skilled work- 
man in wood as well as iron, and the goods turned 
out are well and accurately made. He has madea 
number of different hives, and experimented on 
and invented various fixtures. His present hive is 
very ingenious, with many good points; but in our 
opinion it has so many complicated and accurately 
fitted parts that the labor required to manipulate it 
would be a great objection ina large apiary. He 
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uses eight Langstroth hanging frames, which are 
held at fixed distances by projecting pieces at each 
end of the brood-chamber. The surplus case con- 
sists of section-holders with a double wood separa- 
tor fastened on one side. These are held together 
by a wooden frame; the side or end boards are 
wedge-shaped, and the frame is crowded up tightly 
about them. The double separator is his invention, 
and has become favorably known to quite a num- 
ber of bee keepers. It is claimed for it, that, as 
bees can go through these passages they do not 
walk over the combs as much, and it saves their 
being stained, and also gives freest access to the 
cases above. The same crate is used as a feeder, 
shallow troughs taking the place of the rows of sec- 
tions, while the bees enter through the passages 
between these separators. In winter, the brood- 
chamber is turned on end, making the shallow 
frames into deep ones. An outer case, similar to 
Manum’s, is used, and packing is placed beneath as 
well as around. The fresh air passes up between 
the case and an inner partition, and enters the 
brood-chamber near the top, when, he claims, it 
falls to the bottom and forces out the foul air 
through the porous cloth at the top, and all conden- 
sation of moisture is prevented; there is also no 
draft on the cluster. 

He has invented and is testing an ingenious au- 
tomatic swarming arrangement. It consists of a 
brood-chamber, containing combs with wire cloth 
on one side. Itis set on end ona shelf or bracket 
on the front of the hive. A passage leads to it from 
the entrance, and the outer entrance is covered 
with queen-excluding zinc. When the swarm at- 
tempts to leave, the queen can not go through the 
zine, and either finds her way to the catcher, or re- 
turns tothe hive. If the apiarist is on hand as soon 
as they begin to issue, he shuts the lower entrance 
entirely; and the swarm, led by the light, pours up 
into the catcher. When clustered, the brood-cham- 
bers are changed, the new one put inside the hive, 
and the cases of sections from the old one are given 
them, and the work goes on. The old swarm is left 
then until united or given a permanent stand. 
His experience with queen-excluding zine is, that 
the Jones and Falconer zine does not hold the 
queen every time. Last season the third apiary 
was in charge of Mr. Davis’ deughter, a bright child 
of eleven years. She managed every thing, with 
the help of a man near by, who would lift clamps of 
honey, or do any heavy work when called upon. 
In going to the yard she walked a quarter of a 
mile to the station, took the train to the next sta- 
tion, walked two miles to the apiary, and when the 
day was over she walked the whole distance home. 
Sometimes she had a chance to ride home with her 
father, who came to see how she was getting along. 
The past two seasons have been very poor with 
him, and Mr. Davis is“ living in hopes” of some- 
thing better soon. In 1885 his best hive gave him 
197 Ibs. of comb honey, and did not swarm. When 
he has a good crop he takes alot by freight to the 
different cities and sells it himself. Sometimes he 
takes a wagonload to the nearest large places. 

After a short stay here, owing to our limited 
time, we took leave of the family in which was such 
a promising young bee-mistress, and were driven 
to the station by Mr. Davis, when, after thanking 
him for the pains he had taken for us, we took the 
train and were safely delivered in Pawtucket that 
evening. 
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In summing up our trip we have learned 80 much 
that is both new and valuable to us that we are at q 
loss to mention the most important helps; but we 
would say we admired the tireless energy and prac- 
tical ability possessed by Mr. Manum, as shown in 
the simplicity and completeness of the hive used, 
and in the systematic arrangement and manage- 
ment of his extensive apiaries. 

At Mr. Crane’s we saw the section-crate that won 
us (also used by Holmes and Larrabee and others), 
and noticed that he was able to get along with jess 
help during the season than the others who allow- 
ed their bees to swarm; and we decided to try re- 
moving queens from part of our colonies the com- 
ing season. Manum and Crane fasten a hook to 
the bellows of their smokers, which is hooked over 
the edge of the hive and holds it convenient for 
use, Orso that smoke from it may blow across the 
open hive. 

At Mrs. Wolcott’s was the best honey and work 
shop for 150 colonies we have ever seen, and the 
most attractive cases of comb honey ready for 
market, the credit for which is due to Mr. Holmes, 
we believe. At Mr. Holmes’ home yard was the 
finest finished as well as the cleanest prepared sec- 
tions of comb honey we have ever seen. His bees 
are blacks, with a few hybrids. 

All the parties visited used the four-piece dove- 
tailed section, made of white poplar, glued at the 
corners when put together. This is what we have 
used for several years, and we should like to see any 
thing stronger, whiter, or squarer. We have driv- 
en them together with a block of wood, after touch- 
ing the corners in white glue, and then put them in 
the angle of a carpenter’s square to leave them 
true. There they use various machines for put- 
ting them together. Mr. Manum used to make 
and sell a lightning gluer, which was attached toa 
horse, similar to a harness-maker's, but it is now 
used somewhat changed, and is attached to his 
work-bench. Nearly all in Addison County have 
made something on the same principle, and ** which 
does the work.”’ 

Mr. Isham, one of Mr. Manum’'s apiarists, has an 
attachment for his machine, with which founda- 
tion is mashed into sections with ease and incredi- 
ble rapidity. These machines we think should be 
more generally used. 

Mr. Forbes picked up a wagon-spring, cut off part 
of one end, fastened a square piece to this thick 
end, and bolted the thin end toa block fastened to 
his bench, then attached a treadle to pull it down 
with, put in astop beneath, to prevent it coming 
too far, and I don’t see but he has the simplest and 
cheapest arrangement of all. 

Larrabee, Holmes, Hall, Forbes, and others, have 
the Barnes improved foot-power saw, and make all 
their hives, crates, and shipping-cases wita it. Out 
door wintering is practiced almost exclusively in 
the region, though Mr. Crane has lately started the 
practice of wintering in the celiar. 

If any one should have secured any help from 
ideas given in these articles, we are glad; but these 
bee-keepers deserve the credit of it, and we would 
advise all who can to take the trip themselves, for 
very likely they will be better able than we were (0 
improve the opportunity. SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

Friend C., we are glad to get reports from 
any bee-keeper who manages to have /iis 
sons and daughters assist him; and your 
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account of the way in which a daughter 
eleven years old managed an apiary is real- 
ly wonderful. presume that, of course, 
friend Davis will watch carefully to see that 
the child is not overtaxed, either mentally 
or physically. She is just the age of our 
danghter Caddie; and while we were talk- 
ing it over at the breakfast-table, Caddie 
thought it was a pretty big undertaking. 
Asarule, where children do show special 
gifts in such matters, they ought to be al- 
jowed to have vacations quite often, and of 
pretty good length. Any little girl who 
loves her father, and who also loves bees, 
ean oftentimes do surprising things in this 
line. It reminds us of the story of Katie 
(irimm, and the wonderful feats she per- 
formed in the way of extracting honey in 
one of her father’s out-apiaries. Some of 
the younger ones might very naturally want 
to know how big pay Miss Davis received 
for her share of the work. The accounts of 
rons visits have been very interesting in- 
deed. 
> —— 


CUBA AND ITS HONEY RESOURCES. 





THE NATIVE CUBAN APIARIES AND HIVES. 





NATIVE Cuban apiary usually consists of 
from 50 to several hundred log gums, each 
10 to 18 inches in diameter, and 5 to 6 feet 
long, lying flat on the ground or on poles, in 
rows about 2 feet apart, and open at both 
ends, from which the combs often protrude a foot 
or more. The shell of these palm logs being very 
thin, dry, and free of limbs or knots, is easily and 
quickly split open in transferring. The tools used 
in this operation consist of a smoker, long-handled 
ax, whisk-broom, and a long iron rod with a handle 
at one end, and flattened at the other into a broad 
gouge, sharp and circular in shape, to conform to 
the inside surface of the gums. Two blows with 
the ax, directed between two long rows of combs, 
usually suffice to divide the hive into halves. We 
now remove with knives all the large and heavy 
combs of honey and brood, and, after jarring off the 
bees, finish up with the long gouge, leaving the 
shell as smooth and clean as though the bees had 
never occupied it. When the day’s transferring is 
done, all the brood-combs are gathered into one 
piace at the entrance to the hive of a strong 
stock; here it is carefully arranged into a long pile, 
und covered with palm bark and coffee-sacks. We 
now close the other end of the strong stock, and 
thus compel the bees to pass through this pile of 
brood in leaving and returning to their hive. Ina 
couple of weeks the brood is all hatched, and we 
hive millions of bees to use when needed, besides 
plenty of old gombs to turn into foundation, which, 
by the way, I prefer to any very old combs, no mat- 
ter how straight and nice they may appear. In this 
nanner we have, with an assistant, transferred an 
apiary of 86 gums into our hives in 4% days, which, 
when we consider that the gums will average in 
their contents twice as much as the old box hives of 
this country, must be regarded as rapid work. The 
honey-tlows at this time of the year, January and 
February, are so plentiful and constant that no 
trouble is experienced from robbing. 
THE TWO MAIN SOURCES OF HONEY. 
While most of the trees, shrubs, and plants, bloom 
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profusely, and the larger part furnish honey, yet 
the apiarist in this part of the island re'ies for his 
large crop of surplus mainly on two sources—cam- 
panea, or bellflower, and the campeachy (logwood). 
The former is a vine, much resembling our morn- 
ing-glory, and blooms profusely from December 
tillin February. It is considered a perfect pest by 
the Cuban farmer, as it grows almost everywhere, 
and is difficult to kill out. The latter is a beautiful 
wide-branching tree with a most peculiar body, often 
nearly square instead of round, like an ordinary 
tree. It blooms three times during the year; and 
each time, for the space of about two weeks, it af- 
fords large quantities of rich golden nectar, in 
quality and color much like the honey from the 
pumpkin-bioom. When in bloom the hum of the 
bees among its branches can be heard quite a dis- 
tance, and reminds one of the basswood forests in 
this country, except the large tresses of flowers, 
which are yellow instead of white. 
NO WINTER PROBLEM TO CONTEND WITH. 

Here in the North the great problem of safely 
wintering and “‘springing’’ the bees occupies the 
thoughts of our apiarists, while in Cuba the prob- 
lem is, ‘how to have our hives overflowing with 
bees at the commencement of the great honey- 
flows,’”” commencing in December. August, Sep- 
tember, and a portion of October, are probably the 
worst months in the year for the Cuban bee-keeper. 
There are flowers in bloom, but they do not seem to 
afford much honey. The Italian queens diminish 
wonderfully in their laying capacity, and the blacks 
to a less extent. To solve as nearly as possible this 
problem we use bybrid queens; and as our hives 
are large we place a close-fitting division-board in 
the center, and as good and prolific a queen as we 
ean find in each part, adjusting the entrance so the 
bees will not mingle on the alighting-board. We 
now give them a very little thin feed each evening, 
continuing till near November, when we remove 
one queen, take out the division-boards, and place 
all the brood in the lower stories of the hives; and 
as honey is now coming in moderately, feeding is 
discontinued; and by December we have, say, on 
an average, from 60,000 to 80,000 bees to each hive, 
and this means an average, at least, of from 350 to 
500 Ibs. of honey. I know of one large hive contain- 
ing a Syrian queen, which gave an average of 600 
lbs. of honey for three successive seasons. I will 
now give our method of wiring foundation. 

ANOTHER PLAN OF WIRING FRAMES. 

Punch two holes in the side-bars of the frame, 
equally distant from the top and bottom. Place a 
small tack on the outside of one side-bar, near each 
hole. Now, facing your work-bench, with frame in 
left hand and wire reel fastened to the bench on 
your right, insert the wire in the upper hole, across 
the frame, parallel with the top-bar, through the 
upper hole on the left side, then back through the 
lower holes. Now securely fasten the wire to the 
upper tack, and pull the lower wire very tight, and 
fasten to the lower tack; clip them off and drive 
home the tacks, and you are ready to insert the 
foundation, which should have a play of not over ¥; 
inch from side to side. Tack a board on your bench, 
which fits the inside of your frame, and of half its 
thickness. Place the sheet of foundation on this 
board and bring the frame down over it so that the 
wires rest tightly against the foundation. Now 
with asmall awl, with groove in the point to ride 
the wires, imbed them in the foundation; and if the 
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work is properly done, no sagging or breaking of 
combs will occur in extracting. I have thoroughly 
tested this method, and believe it superior to any 
other; besides, it is inexpensive, simple, and speedy. 

Of course, there are some **drawbacks”’ to Amer- 
icans carrying on business in Cuba, but they are 
not so serious a8 many suppose, and these we may 
notice in some future number. A. J. KING. 

New York, Aug., 1889. 

Well, I declare, old friend, you have really 
worked up almost a system of bee culture 
5 aged for Cuba. Your plan of placing all 
the brood in front of a strong colony, so as 
to have a regular storehouse of young bees 
from which to draw them, by the pint, 
quart, or bushel, is a new idea, at least to 
me. By this means we get all the brood, 
and get rid of transferring old combs into 
frames that would be only a detriment. I 
think if I should do any transferring I would 
adopt a similar plan; viz., save all the bees, 
but melt up every square inch of comb from 
the old hive. Your plan of wiring frames, 
I presume, applies particularly to the Amer- 
ican frame, about a foot square. For this 
frame it will no doubt answer nicely. With 
the Langstroth frames, two diagonal wires 
work — well in a similar way. We should 
be very glad indeed to receive further re- 
ports. 

ee ee 


COAL OIL AND SULPHUR NO REMEDY 
FOR FOUL BROOD. 





SOMETHING FROM OUR OLD FRIEND JOHN G. COREY, 
OF SMOKER FAME. 





N a late issue of GLEANINGS, I see that Bro. 
Mercer, our foul-brood inspector, has gone 
back ten years and is now actually going over 
the same ground that some of our old Ventura 
County bee-keepers did during our foul-brood 

panic, commencing in 1877. 

Iam sorry this old coal-oil and sulphur remedy 
has been revived, and doubly so because it re-ap- 
peared in this county, where we, like a band of 
brothers, united in reading up on the subject, and 
finally united, and, I can safely say, stamped it out 
of existence among the progressive bee-keepers of 
this county. ‘Tis true, we had bhee-owners who 
would experiment with coal-oil and sulphur, the 
same as the celebrated African ‘ medico,” who 
prescribed ** rosum and shot”’ for a broken leg, and 
foul brood stuck to them like a brother as long as 
they owned a single colony of bees. But our wide- 
awake bee-keepers accepted the well-established 
theory that the disease existed in the honey; and 
that, as long as there wasadrop of that diseased 
honey in a hive, fou! brood was liable to re-appear 
whenever that drop of honey was used to feed 
brood; and as Bro. Mercer is our inspector, we feel 
a pride in having him both practice and teach the 
true and accepted theory, namely, that foul brood 
isafungoid disease, and exists in the honey; that 
the diseased, dead, and putrid brood is only the ef- 
fect; that to cure the disease we must remove the 
cause. Still, 1 am willing to hear Bro. Mercer de- 
fend his coal-oi] and sulphur remedy, but I can not 
teel otherwise than that any such nonsense is mis- 
leading, and eventually works a great wrong. 
When beginners in bee culture read the discussions 
on this disease, and examine the best authorities 
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on the subject, and afterward find a large bee. 
keeper advocating so simple a remedy as Bro. Mer. 
cer proposes, he is liable to say, ‘* What aset of old 
fools those old bee-keepers were, to make 80 much 
ado about such a trivial affair as foul brood!” 

I can tell Bros. Mercer and McIntyre how to 
make a queen-excluder for one-third of a cent, if it 
would not be considered too cheap, and be an inju- 
ry to the perforated-zine trade. 

Jno. G. COREY. 

Santa Paula, Cal., Aug. 13, 1889. 

Friend Corey marked the following ‘ pri- 
vate;”’ but as it contains the good news 
that he is about to enter into our ranks 
again, he will excuse us for using it. 

P. 8S.—Bees came and entered some of my old cast- 
away hives on my lot. I have cared for them, and 
imported some queens, and am preparing to go 
back into bee-keeping this winter. I have been 
lonesome since 1 sold my apiaries, and I can’t live 
without bees. J.G.C. 

Perhaps I should explain to our readers, 
that friend Corey is the one who first 
gave us the idea of the cold-blast smoker. 
I had quite a visit with him while in Cal- 
‘ifornia, and he explained to me that, as 
his life has been mostly spent with machin- 
ery, making bim necessarily conversant 
with the principles of steam, air, and liq- 
uids, it was no very great invention for him 
to suggest making the smoker on the in- 
jector principle—at least he so states it. 
But we can thank him none the less. He is 
a man well informed, and well calculated to 
detect and throw out any so-called false sci- 
ence. If he uses a remedy or any thing at 
all for foul brood, it would have to have the 
stamp of common sense on it before it could 
pass him. I entirely agree with him in re- 
gard to the coal oil and sulphur—that is, I 
can not see by any process of reasoning how 
it should be an antidote against foul brood. 


EEE nen tite centll <n 


WHAT IS AN AVERAGE CROP OF HON- 
EY, COMB AND EXTRACTED? 


E, FRANCE BRINGS UP A PERTINENT QUESTION. 





N answers to the third question in the statisti- 
cal report in Aug. 15th GLEANINGS, for the 
present year, there appears to be a big differ- 
ence in opinion as to the amount of a full crop 
of honey. We base our calculations on a ful! 

crop of extracted honey as 100 Ibs. per colony, 
spring count; and for comb honey, 50 lbs. per colo- 
ny. This year we got about 50 lbs. average, which 
we call half acrop. My report for this vicinity was 
75 per cent; but my neighbors got more honey per 
colony than I did. Mr. Freeborn, of Ithaca, Wis., 
gives 100 per cent ; his crop 32,000 Ibs. from 300 colo- 
nies,an average of 107 lbs. per colony, besides ~\’ 
lbs. of comb honey. Mr. F. McNay, of Mauston, 
Wis., gives in his report 100 per cent; his crop 20,() 
lbs. from 350 colonies. His average was a trifle 
over 57 lbs.; but still he reports 100 percent. See 
the difference in opinion about percent. McNay 
must think he got a full crop, while Freeborn 
doesn’t appear to think he got over a full crop. Mr. 
J. L. Clarke, of Florida, reports nearly 5000 Ibs. 
from 68 colonies, an average per colony of 73% |bs.. 
and he reports 200 per cent. Mr. C. Dadant, of Illi- 
nois, reports 35,000 lbs. from 400 colonies, 8744 |bs. 
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average per colony, and he reports 150 per cent. 
Mr. James Heddon, of Michigan, reports 2000 lbs. 
of honey from 200 colonies, an average of 10 lbs. per 
colony, and he calls it 25 percent. Mr. R. L. Tay- 
ior, of Michigan, reports 4000 lbs. of comb from 400 
colonies, and he says 25 per cent. Mrs. ©. Harri- 
gon reports 2000 Ibs. from 75 colonies, an average 
per colony of 26% lbs., yet she says 100 per cent, 
Mr. W. P. W. Duke, of Alabama, reports 3000 Ibs. of 
comb from 40 colonies, an average of 75 Ibs. per 
colony, yet he says 200 per cent. Mr. Chas. F. Muth, 
of Ohio, reports 800 lbs. from 28 colonies. He says 
his per cent is perhaps 75, and his average is about 
28 ibs. 

Now, friends, it is amusing to look over the re- 
ports and note the difference in the per cent re- 
ported. The most of these that [ have quoted are 
prominent bee-keepers and writers on bees and 
honey. But just see the difference of per cent 
quoted on the amount of honey taken. What does 
this ‘per cent’’ business amount to? If we had 


them. Perhaps the reporter has done bet- 
ter than those about him, or the case may 
be just the reverse. I believe, however, that 
the parties you mention generally do a little 
better than others in their vicinity, for they 
are leading bee-men. 


no ee 
PRATT’S QUEEN-REARING APIARY. 


CARNIOLANS, ETC. 





HE engraving herewith shows the northeast 
corner of what is known as the “ Pratt Bee- 
Farm,” of Marlboro, Mass. This apiary is 
wholly made up of the Carniolan race of 
bees, and is run for queen-rearing exclu- 

sively. Itis located in the center of a city of 13,500 

population. A small brook is in the background. 

The large hives in the foreground are stock hives, 

of the Cary type. The first three or four rows con- 

tain imported queens, and they are constantly 
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PRATT’S QUEEN-REARING APIARY. 


nothing but the per cent report for a guide, our 
conclusions as to the amount of honey taken would 
be as wide as the rate of per cent quoted. But 
fortunately we have the pounds of honey taken 
and the number of colonies, and that is valuable. 

Now, friends, can we not settle on some amount 
of honey, both for extracted and comb, so that we 
ull may know just what is meant by a full crop of 
honey? We often read about a crop, half a crop, 
one fourth crop, ete. Let us calla full crop of ex- 
tracted, 100 Ibs.; comb, 50 lbs.; then every pound of 
extracted ig one per cent, and of comb honey two 
percent. We ought to have a standard. 

Platteville, Wis., Aug. 28, 1889. E. FRANCE. 

Many thanks, friend France, for calling 
us all to order in this matter. I would, 
however, suggest that possibly the friends, 
in mentioning the per cent, have in mind 
the general ,product inthe vicinity around 





drawn upon for brood to strengthen nuclei, etc., 
which keeps them from swarming. 

Those hives just to the left of the operator con- 
tain the finest breeding queens procurable. These 
bees will submit to rougher usage without anger, 
and will endurethe severest weather with less risk, 
than any other bees that we are familiar with. 

In the distance, among the grass, are shown a few 
of the nuclei hives—one hundred in all. 

These hives all take the Cary frame, with ten to 
the large and from three to five to the nuclei. 

The operator is your humble servant. He is just 
opening an imported-stock hive, without the use of 
smoke, during a clover harvest. 

During this season, 1889, not a single queen has 
been lost at mating time, out of the hundreds 
reared. This is on account of vigor of the young 
Carniolan queens, keeping all nursery hives a good 
distance apart, and allowing the grass to grow up 
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about them. All the breeding is done from very fine 
home-bred queens, and mated with the finest 
drones from tested imported stock. We are firm 
believers in breeding from the best drones as well 
as from the best queens. E. L. PRATT. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Perhaps our readers may not all recog- 
nize friend Pratt as the editor of the Queen- 
Breeder's Journal. The picture seems to in- 
dicate that his apiary is a very pleasant 
place, and one would hardly think, from 
the view of the shrubbery, that it is in 
acity of 13,500 inhabitants. The descrip- 
tive letter above sounds pretty strong for 
the Carniolans, as well as for the skill of the 
proprietor; but it may be well, perhaps, to 

ear in mind that friend Pratt is an enthu- 
siast in the matter of queen-rearing. He 
has certainly gone beyond any thing within 
the scope of our experience if he has raised 
hundreds of queens without losing one dur- 
ing mating time. As we are told that the 
@ucen- Breeder's Journal has been recently 
sold to another bee-paper, we infer that the 
business of queen-rearing was too arduous 
and exacting to admit of conducting a peri- 
odical in regard to the subject at the same 
time. 

rr 
JOTTINGS BY AMATEUR EXPERT. 


THE TEMPER OF CARNIOLAN BEES. 








N a recent issue of GLEANINGS, Ernest remarked 
that a stock of Carniolan bees placed in the 
care of a Mr. Harrington were not more docile 
than Italians. I should like to say, that plenty 
of them are not so; but on the whole they are 

a far more amiable race, although they can sting if 
need be. and are good at defending their homes. 
They need very little smoke, and do not rush about 
on the tops of the frames during manipulation. 
They are very still if you handle them carefully, 
and they do not rush into balls, especially at the 
lower corners of the frames, as some bees do. On 
the other hand, they never seem to gorge 80 ex- 
cessively as many bees, which makes it difficult to 
change them from one hive to another, or run them 
in at the entrance, as one sometimes wishes to 
when uniting or adding toastock. But all this is 
running away from “ temper.” 

The question I wish to broach is this: If I geta 
queen from adealer who warrants her as froma 
quiet strain, why are her progeny more or less sav- 
age? I suggest, chiefly two reasons: 1. Because, 
probably, she has been reared from the egg by sav- 
age nurse bees; or, 2. After you get her you proba- 
bly introduce ber to a stock of very cross wretches, 
because you hope toimprove their tempers. I be- 
lieve there is a little in the first reason. but there is 
far more in the second. We know the effect of a 
foster mother onachild. True, children bred on 
gouts’ milk do not butt; and if on asses’ milk they 
do not work their ears backward and forward when 
they talk, although they may do many characteris- 
tic things when they grow up; but many a weakly 
child from a weakly parent has grown into a finely 
developed adult through being brought up bya phy- 
sically strong foster mother. and has inherited many 
of the physical and moral characteristics of the par- 
ents and family who has nurtured them in child- 
hood, instead of those of its natura! parent. I beg 
that lady’s pardon, but I mention her name to draw 
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her out of her silence. What has Mrs. Chaddock to 
say tothis? Well, if this istrue of men, and how 
much more true of animals, why not bees, who 
have sucb control over the future of a bee through 
the quality of the milk givenit when young? So 
much for theory. Now for a fact or two: 

I haveafriend who isavery enterprising bee- 
keeper; he is one of the first to get hold of every 
new race; he makes his bees pay him well; he has 
had every conceivable kind known; and the conse- 
quence is, he has an apiary full of hybrids, and, to 
use his own expression, they are all“ naughty.” 
He has had Carniolans, and from several dealers 
too; but even his Carniolans are the most savage | 
ever met with. He has introduced his queens to 
savage hybrid stocks to cure their tempers, but 
only to find the young Carniolans are only a shade 
‘less naughty” than his young hybrids 

Another bee-keeper, who sells bees with Carnio- 
lan queens introduced, always finds the first batcl 
of Carniolan brood is not nearly so amiable as those 
following later, and he confessed to me it has been 
agreat drawback to him. On one occasion I lent 
an old tough-combed stock, in a straw skep, for 
manipulation at a bee-show,in a tent, anda very 
noted bee-keeper complained of their bad temper, 
killed the queen, and gave me a nice young queen 
from avery quiet race, and I was disappointed to 
find her progeny were not much improved on those 
of her predecessor in the way of stings, but that 
same old stock afterward got to be as quiet as any, 
and I took it to many shows, and it did not seem to 
make them as bad as the original bees were, al- 
though they had plenty of drumming and knock- 
ing about. 

THE QUESTION OF THE YELLOW BANDS. 

Some say they are nota pure race. Of this! am 
not able to speak with authority. I have had them, 
and seen them in other apiaries for the past nine 
years; and although I have seen others’ bees breed 
yellow bands, mine have not, and this year I have 
tested the progeny of from 40 to 50 queens purely 
mated, and have had no yellow-band breeders. 
There are two things I have remarked; and that is 
that, while many of the queens are as yellow as 
Italians, others are very black; but it does not 
seem to affect the color and markings of the prog- 
eny; the second is more curious still; and that is, 
the presence of afew workers, say one in about 
1000, with their abdomens a jet black, and so smooth 
that, at first sight, the rings are scarcely discerni- 
ble. They work as well as uny,and their heads, 
legs, and thorax, are like their fellows’; but these 
black bodies look very strange. Now you will kind- 
ly give me credit for not mistaking them for the 
black, bairless, shiny bees, which we often see be- 
ing expelled from their hives, and are suffering from 
a disease known as bacilli depletus, and are often 
mistaken for robbers. The bees I allude to are not 
those. ] have given some other facts about this 
race, and also some of their vaguries, elsewhere in 
another bee-paper, consequently | will pass on. 
SECTIONS BUILT OUT WITH COMB THE PREVIOUS 

YEAR. 

If you wish these to be finished as faust, and look 
as well as others, you must, with a keen and warm 
knife, pare them down to within nearly half «1 
inch of the midrib before you put them on; they 
will still act asa bait to draw the bees into the 
super, and will be built out with the other sections, 
and look as well. 
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DOUBLE-DECKED COMBS. 

i bave had two cases of this occur in two of my 
supers this year. They are bars 4% inches deep, 
and spaced 2inches apart instead of 1%, and the 
bees first built out the combs to the ordinary thick- 
ness, and sealed them, and afterward built another 
row of cells on the sealed surface of one side of the 
comb, and filled that with honey, and sealed the 
cells the second time. T discovered it when I came 
to extract, but the bases of the outer row of cells 
were flat, not natural based, as illustrated in GLEAN- 
inas for April 15. 

EXTRACTING FROM COMBS THAT HAVE BEEN USED 
FOR BREEDING. 

Breeding in the combs toughens them considera- 
bly, and they will bear the extractor much better; 
but the color of the honey is not so fine, and the 
bees are far more disposed to store pollen in them 
than they are cells that have not been bred in. The 
top corner cells of the frames in the brood-nest are, 
| may say, never bred in. Did any one ever see 
any pollen storedin them? Consequently Ido not 
use frames for extracting if they are pollen-laden 
and brood-stained the previous year. [ have tobe 
very careful over my honey, as I have a good pri- 
vate trade, and command my price. Ican make 
one shilling per section of the comb honey, and the 
same price per pound for the extracted when put 
up in white flint-glass bottles. Ido not mind tell- 
ing you, as you are not near me to compete with 
me for price, I allow a storekeeper, who sells about 
half my crop, 15 per cent discount for his trouble 
and risk, and am usually cleared out by Christmas. 

fam well content with my harvest, although I 
have sold lots of bees to a dealer who took as many 
swarms and queens as I cared to sell, consequently 
lallowed them to swarm as they chose, and even 
my nuclei stored surplus some days while the 
queens were getting fertilized. I have had 200 acres 
in my radius, of white and alsike clover, and the 
largest tract lay to the northwest of my bees, and 
they have had to crossa high road to get at it, and I 
have been called out by passers-by, who have in- 
sisted they were swarming, as they boom backward 
and forward after this clover,honey. 

Nature has evidently righted the mortality of last 
year by causing bees to swarm excessively this 
year, and the good yield has induced many faint- 
hearted ones to hold on and not give up yet. 

England, Aug., 1889. AMATEUR EXPERT. 


My friend, I quite agree with you in the 
point you make, that gentle bees may be 
taught to be eross, and vice versa. I have 
several times been inclined to conclude that 
young beesfwere vicious simply because of 
the example before them from childhood 
up; notwithstanding, I have several times 
killed the queen of a cross hybrid stock, just 
because they were so vindictive. In fact, I 
have had hives that were the terror of the 
whole family; but after giving them an 
Italian queen I have astonished the whole 
family by taking the hive all to pieces 
and showing them only gentle Italians 
where, but_a few weeks before, had been 
those stinging tigers. I have seen these oc- 
casional black bees, but I always sup- 
posed they were stragglers that were driven 
from some other colony, although that ex- 
planation never seemed satisfactory.—I 
think the idea has been before advanced, 
that honey from old dry combs is not.as 
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nice as that extracted from white new 
combs. I believe, however, that where ex- 
periments were made for the purpose of 
getting at this matter directly, Just as fine 
honey was obtained from the old combs as 
from the other. Any admixture of pollen, 
however, is surely detrimental.—I am very 
glad indeed to hear so good a report from 
clover sown purposely for bees—at least I 
suppose it was, as you state it. 


oe 
McINTYRE’S SCALE-HIVE RECORD. 


DOOLITTLE’S METHOD OF RAISING CELLS. 


INCLOSE my scale-hive record for this season. 
You see it differs from Mr. Mercer’s, page 619, 
in being longer at both ends, and my best 
honey days do not come on the same day that 
his do. I believe his scale-hive was located 

about 20 miles further from the coast than mine. 
If those scale-hive records are as interesting to 
others as they are to me they are worth printing; 
and if the hive has not been packed to make a big 
report, they tell very accurately what a location 
willdo. This was one of my best colonies that did 
not swarm. 
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My average for 500 colonies was only 50 lbs. per 


colony. 
QUEENS AND QUEEN-£XCLUDERS. 


I put on 25 queen-excluders last month to try 
Doolittle’s method of rearing queens; 5 colonies re- 
fused to build the cells, although I gave them the 
second batch of prepared cells. One queen got 
above the queen-excluder, and the cells were torn 
down; the rest built out the cells in good shape. I 
intended to let the young queens supersede the old 
queen below, so I left a cell to hatch in each super, 
which it did in due time; when the young queens 
were about a day old I removed 15 excluders. Two 
days after, I looked in front of the hives to see if 
the old queen had been killed. Instead of finding 
the old queens I found all of the virgins, but one, 
dead in front of the entrance. The one I did not 
find, superseded the old queen. The other 5 were 
left above the excluders, to become fertilized 
through a hole in the super; but they were all 
killed. 

Although this part bas failed with me, I still feel 
under great obligutions to Mr. Doolittle; for Inever 
before succeeded in getting queens that suited me, 
from eggs or larvie intended for workers. Queens 
reared in the brood-chamber of a coiony preparing 
to swarm or supersede their queen are better than 
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those reared above a queen-excluder; in fact, I 
don’t think we can improve on the plan of going to 
a colony that is preparing to swarm or supersede 
their queen, cutting out all the queen-cells they 
have started, and giving a frame of started cells 
from your best queen I! have over 100 queens in 
my apiary, reared this season in that way; and 
they are nearly all superfine xxx queens, and I 
don't regret the time spent in rearing them. 
Fillmore, Cal., Aug. 26, 1889. J. F. MCINTYRE. 


And so, friend M., you had only one day 
during the season when the hive gave as 
much as9l]lbs. You surely have not had a 
very bountiful season. It seems a little sin- 
gular that your honey-yield commences 
pretty nearly as ours does here—at least not 
very much earlier; and it closes toward the 
middle of July, just as it does here in Ohio, 
as a rule. Where such an experiment is 
made, it were no more than fair to state 
how many colonies there are in the apiary, 
and also how mapy in the vicinity, that we 
may see how fully stocked was the field. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 





RAISING QUEENS ABOVE QUEEN - EXCLUDING 
HONEY - BOARDS, AGAIN. 

Several years ago a question of priority of a cer- 
tain discovery pertaining to bee-keeping arose in 
a western bee-paper, wherein one of the claim- 
ants gave plenty of printed proofs of his claim, yet 
he was misquoted, misrepresented, and misused, 
till he began to think that,if he ever made any 
future valuable discoveries, he would use them to 
his best interests and let others find them out as 
best they could. Still, I believe there are some who 
are willing to give “* honor to whom honor is due.”’ 
In GLEANINGS, page 685, it is conceded that Heddon 
has the oldest claim on raising queens over a laying 
queen. His writing dates back to 1885. See GLEAN- 
INGS, page 518. Now, will you please turn to 
GLEANINGS for 1883, page 13, to my article under 
date of Dec. 18, 1882, headed ** Two, Three, or More 
Laying Queens in one Hive’’? nearly three years 
ahead. I believe this is essentially the same prin- 
ciple that Dr. Tinker has just got a patent on. Next! 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., July 25, 1889. 


Friend F., | have just turned to the pas- 
sage you mention. I had not forgotten it at 
all, nor my foot-note to the communication. 
Why I did not mention it at the time I gave 
Doolittle credit, was because you succeeded 
in poties only one of the queens fertilized, 
and this at the time seemed to be rather ac- 
cidental. That is, [ have been well aware 
for years that I could get an extra queen in 
almost any hive about one time in three, by 
making the brood-nest larger or cutting it 
nearly off, as you did, by 2 | back the 
cloth cover; and [ am inclined to think even 
now that there will be so many failures, 
queens will not be reared and fertilized to 
any great extent above the queen-excluding 
honey-board. I have before suggested the 
difficulty, when you want to examine the 
brood-combs in the hive below, Some one 
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says it can be done without <A trouble. 

ell, I had a great deal of trouble when | 
experimented in this line. The queen be- 
longing to the upper story would sometimes 
take wing when the upper story was set off 
on the ground, and alight in the lower story 
while I was handling it. Now, unless I got 
the hive together again, and got her back 
where she longed, there was trouble. | 
should much prefer to have a part of the 
brood-chamber divided off by a queen-ex- 
cluding division-board, and then either one 
can be examined without interfering wit) 
the other. But this idea was given by D. 
A. Jones when he first brought the queen 
excluding zinc so prominently before the 
attention of the American people. It seems 
to be the old story over again. It is hardly 
safe for anybody to say in bee culture, 
‘*This is my invention.”” When it comes 
before the public, it transpires that a dozen 
others have been at some time or other 
working along in the same line, and very 
often the thing has been described very 
closely in print years before. 

BEES TEARING DOWN STARTERS, ETC. 

How high do Alaska peas grow? 

Do you have any trouble with bees eating the 
starters in section boxes? 

Where bee-keepers cage the queen to prevent 
swarming, what kind of cages is used most ? 

Monroe, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1889. MILLARD MAPES. 

Alaska peas grow to about the height of 
two feet.—Bees will sometimes, when they 
have nothing else to do, eat away starters in 
the section boxes. They rarely do this, 
however, and you need apprehend no seri- 
ous trouble from this source. With flat- 
bottom foundation we have sometimes no- 
ticed the bees tear it down and rebuild it.— 
For caging queens in the brood-nest during 
swarming time, no particular cage is used. 
Perhaps as good as any thing is a piece of 
wire cloth folded into a cylinder, one end of 
which i3 stopped by a wooden plug, and the 
other hy a plug of ** Good’ candy. This lat- 
ter should be protected so that the bees of 
the colony can not get at it, otherwise they 
will liberate the queen in 24 hours. Dr. 
Miller never places any food in the cage, 
and I think has never found a queen dead. 


BLACK BEES FOR BUCKWHEAT, AND ITALIANS FORK 
CLOVER; WHICH ARE THF BEES THAT 
GATHER THE WHITE HONEY ? 

The two bushels of Japanese buckwheat I got ot 
you I sowed June 2th on four acres. June 29th 
there came a terrible hailstorm and cut nearly al! 
of itdown. I did not think there was enough left 
to stand on ten rods square of ground; but it has 
come up to nearly a quarter of acrop. I was look- 
ing over it this morning, and the bees were fairly 
roaring over it; but they were nearly all black bees. 
I saw but one Italian on it, and two or three hy- 
brids. I then examined the white clover. The bees 
were working lively on it, and nearly every one was 
Italian. I saw two black and a few hybrias. IT wish 
others would examine ard see if bees are working 
the same way in their locality. I have 29 swarmsof 
Italians, 2 or 3 of blacks, and 13 hybrids, within 100 
rods of the buckwheat, while rv.» neighbors have 
plenty of black. One correspondent writes that 
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bees worked very little on the Japanese, while they 
were fairly swarming ou the silverhull. From what 
| can learn by observation, tastes differ in the dif- 
ferent races cf bees. I should like to know if there 
is a difference in the quality of honey made by the 
two races; and if so, which is the best? In looking 
over my bees last week I saw two queens in each of 
two hives—one old one and one young one. I knew 
the old ones, for their wings were clipped; but they 
were much smaller than the young queens. Is it a 
common occurrence? E. 8. HANSON. 
La Otto, Ind., Aug. 7, 1889. 


[t isnot uncommon to see black and hy- 
brid bees gathering dark buckwheat honey, 
while Italians are gathering light honey 
from clover. 


HONEY-POISONING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
| send you aclipping from one of our papers, on 
honey-poisoning. It is the first case of the kind I 
bave heard of in New Zealand. THOMAS DIXON. 
Masterton, New Zealand, July 12, 1889. 


\ few days ago a northern telegram gave partic- 
ulars of a remarkable case which bad occurred near 
Matata, in the Bay of Plenty, where three brothers, 
who had gone into the bush in search of honey, 
were poisoned, and two of them died. It was sup- 
posed that this fatal result had been because they 
had eaten of honey which contained some poison- 
ous ingredient. Mr. Hopkins, who is our best au- 
thority on the subject of bees and honey, wrote to 
the New Zealand Herald, stating that the only plant 
which had ever been known to convey poisonous 
qualities to the honey was the wharangi, but it 
could not have caused these deaths, and, besides, 
this was not the season when the bees could gather 
any thing fromit. Mr. R. de Thierry has given the 
Herald some important information on the subject. 
He states that on one occasion he was traveling 
along the sea-coast with some Maoris when they fell 
in with a store of honey accumulated by some wild 
bees. Mr. de Thierry and one of the natives ate 
heartily of the honey as they found it. Soon after 
Mr. de Thierry was affected with giddiness, and fell 
down, feeling very ill. The native who had eaten 
with him was similarly affected. The Maoris 
promptly adopted remedial measures, such as they 
had probably tried before in similar cases. They 
kindled a fire, piled some seaweed upon it, and held 
Mr. de Thierry amongst the fumes till he became so 
sick that he vomited freely. By and by he got bet- 
ter, and the native, under similar treatment, also 
recovered. Mr. de Thierry says that the poisoning 
arises from the bees having access to the Karo 
(pittosporum cragsifolium), a tree or shrub which 
exrows all around the coast of New Zealand. Ata 
certain season a kind of gum exudes from the karo, 
which the bees use for the wax of the combs. The 
poison isin the wax, not inthe honey. This matter 
isof importance, for bee-keeping is now general, 
and the karo is being generally planted, as it makes 
a pretty and useful hedge. It can stand any 
amount of stormy weather, and also the spray of 
the sea.—Evening Post, Wellington, New Zealand. 


SHALL THE BEE-KEEPING INDUSTRY BE REPRE- 
SENTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR IN 1892? 

It is now a pretty well-understood fact, that in 
Ik we are to have a grand “ World's Fair” in New 
York, and in that case it is important that the ex- 
hibit of bees, honey, and supplies, be the finest 
ever seen in this or any other country. A grand 
exhibit of this kind would do wonders in increasing 
the market for honey, and would do our whole in- 
dustry a world of good. Let us therefore put our 
shoulders to the wheel by recommending some one 
toact exclusively for our industry, on the proper 
committee, and have an exhibit that will show the 
world that we are the foremost nation in bee-keep- 
ing. It would be well for our conventions to rec- 
ommend some one who has the welfare of the 
Whole industry at heart, and who is within reach of 


the city. If the several conventions will send me 
their recommendations I will see that they reach 
the proper authorities, as 1am constantly in New 
York. I have already written to the Mayor, urging 
the appointment of some one to look after bee- 
keeping and bee-keepers’ supplies; but the recom- 
mendation of our different conventions would be of 
far greater weight. Let us start the ball rolling, 
and we shall see such an exhibition in our line as 
was never seep before. JOHN ASPINWALL. 

Barrytown, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1889. 

Your suggestions are good, friend A., 
and we heartily indorse the scheme. Why 
wouldn’t Dr. A. B. Mason, the president- 
elect of the N. A. B. K. A., be the man? 
He has had more experience in this line 
than any one else we knowof. He is bi 
enough in every sense of the word to tal 
down the comb-honey slanders. Let’s vote 
for the doctor. 


A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR ENAMELED CLOTHS, 
ETC. 

In a late issue of GLEANINGS you say that the 
bees will always cut out paper. I have used manil- 
la tag-board, 100 sheets, 24 x 36, 100 lbs., worth $2.25, 
for a number of years, for covers, in place of cov- 
ers or enamel cloth, and I very much prefer them. 
The bees never cut them unless lam careless and 
let them get at the edges, by leaving, say, % inch 
bee-space. IT paint the board with oil and» ocher, 
From the above you will see they are cheap. Sev- 
eral issues back you speak of sulphur. Have you 
tried melting it in an iron kettle or ladle, and dip- 
ping in it strips of strawboard or several folds 
of coarse wrapping-paper? This was the way my 
grand-parents used itin England, and! have failed 
to have an improved way pointed out. Nail one or 
two uprights on a block; set the block on some- 
thing not combustible; lay in the sulphur; match 
and fumigate as you wish. 

Our bees are doing the best they have done fora 
number of years; though our best harvest (golden- 
rod and fall flowers) is not yet opened. 

Emmetsburg, la. J.C. BENNETT. 


No doubt, manilla tag-boards as heavy as 
ite mention would answer the purpose nice- 
y. They are very apt to get injured, how- 
ever, and can not be peeled over the frames 
like the enamel cloth, and therefore they 
have not found much favor. 


RAISING CELLS ABOVE A QUEEN-EXCLUDING HON- 
EY-BOARD ; WHO HAS THE PRIORITY OF THE 
IDEA NOW? 

In the spring of 1882 I adopted a plan of artificial 
swarming by shaking the bees off the combs on to 
frames filled with foundation, and placing the 
brood in a third story on top, or over the wide 
frames. 1 found, by cutting out the ends of the 
wide frames, that enough bees would go up to care 
for the brood, and that they would build queen- 
cells every time. I used a queen-excluding honey- 
board over the frames in the lower story. I com- 
municated the above facts to Mr. W. J. Rasin, of 
Jenkintown, Mont. Co., Pa. (since deceased). He 
wrote to Mr. Heddon, asking his opinion of the 
plan. Mr. Rasin told me that Heddon did not think 
very favorably of it. Iam not sure, but I think he 
also wrote to Mr. Hutchinson aboutit. I mention- 
ed it in a letter to Doolittle, and I also wrote to you, 
stating that I would describe the method in an ar- 
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ticle for GLEANINGS, if desirable. Not receiving 
any response I came to the conclusion that you did 
not think it worthy of note. I can furnish affida- 
vits of two other bee-keepers in this locality, to 
whom I communicated the facts, and who have 
practiced this method for four or five years. 

Ashbourne, Pa., Aug. 23, 1889. W. KF. FLOWERS. 

MUMFORD’'S CLOVER-BLOAT REMEDY A SUCCESS. 

A.W. Mumford's remedy for clover bloat (see p. 
672) is good, IT know, as 1 have practiced it for sever- 
al years. IT had acow some years ago that would 
have the bloat nearly every day when first turned 
on clover. She got so she would come to the barn 
when first taken, seeming to know she would get 
relief. I hud a stick about a foot long and 1% inch- 
es through, with a cord on each end,in a handy 
place; and when she came up I would put it in her 
mouth like bits, and tie it back of the horns and let 
her go. Inashbort time she would be all right. It 
has never failed with me. If used in time I think it 
will cure any case of bloat. S. H. MALLORY. 

Decatur, Mich., Aug. 24, 1884. 

Thanks, friend M. Your testimony set- 
tles the question in regard to the value of 
this simple mechanical remedy. The above 
may have been published in our agricultural 
papers, but I have never come across it. 


EXCESSIVELY HOT WEATHER IN CALIFORNIA, 

We are having the hottest weather this season, 
since 1885. One day the thermometer went up to 
114 in the shade. I ventilated my bees early in the 
morning, end did not have any melt down; but 
some of my neighbors were less fortunate, and lost 
anumber of colonies entirely, by melting. If you 
never experienced such hot weather, it is interest- 
ing: the perspiration starts from every pore; and 
the only way to keep cool is to keep your clothes 
wet. Every thing in the house feels hot, even the 
marble on the bureau; and wife says the wheel on 
the sewing-machine almost burns her hand. You 
feel like saying, ‘** Excuse me,’ when asked to take 
a chair. | kept the lawn-sprinkler running, and 
every half-hour the children and myself would go 
out and stand under it until our clothes were wet 
through. It would be foolishness to try to work 
outin the sun, for the thermometer says 134 out 
there, so I will sit in the house and work the type- 
writer. I puta wet cloth around the thermometer 
to see how much it would go down. It went from 
114to 80. That is nature’s way of keeping the blood 
cool; but when the thermometer is 114 I prefer to 
pour the water on the outside rather than take it 
inwardly. J. F. MCINTYRE. 

Fillmore, Cal., Aug. 24, 1889. 

Friend M., we are very sorry that it was 
so hot; but we are much obliged to you for 
your Valuable report and suggestions. You 
ought to be thankful for that beautiful irri- 
gating canal that runs just back of your 
ranch, along the mountain-side, away up 
above the tops of your orange-trees. I think 
I could stand 114 very well, if I could havea 
spray of that beautiful spring water playing 
constantly over me; but I am greatly aston- 
ished to find that a wet cloth eould reduce 
the temperature from 114 down to 80. Give 
my respects to the little girl who beat Uncle 
Amos climbing the mountain, and carried 
her dolly besides. 


BEE CULTURE. 


ANSWERS 10 (QUESTIONS 
FROM OUR ABC CLASS. 


SEPT. 








This department is designed primarily to cover questions 
either not already answered in the ABC of Bee Culture (pric: 
in cloth $1.26), or, if incorporated in this work, are here dwe: 
upon more in detail on account of the importance of t) 
question. While these answers are of vital interest to t): 
ABC scholars, they will doubtless be found, in many i: 
stances, to be of considerable value to the more advanced 
student. For lack of space,the question itself, instead of by 
ing directly stated, is omitted. the same being implied in th: 
answer. It is hoped that the class will first consult the): 
text-book before sending in their questions. 


THE CHARACTER OF HONEY-DEW. 

F.C. F.. Massachusetts.—Honey-dew is not neces- 
sarily fatal for wintering, but it is usually safest. to 
extract itor remove such combs containing it, and 
use them during the latter part of spring for feed- 
ing. They ure just as good’for stimulating brood- 
rearing. Honey-dew is usually dark, almost black. 
The flavor is very unp'eisant—almost sickening. 
See **‘ Aphides,”’ also *‘ Honey-Dew,” in the A BC. 





HOW TO START IN BEE-KEEPING THE MOST 
ECONOMICALLY. 

M. D. S., Massachusetts.-We would not advise 
you to buy a black queen with Italian bees. Your 
better way is to buy an Italian queen with black or 
hybrid bees. This willin time give you a very nice 
Italian colony. The cheapest way to start an Ital- 
ian apiaryis to purchase two or three swarms of 
black bees; catch and kill their queens and intro- 
duce to each an untested Italian from some good 
breeder. If you can not purchase the black bees, 
the next cheapest way is to buy a pound of Italians 
with an untested Italian queen. Put these on some 
frames of foundation, and give them stimulative 
feed, and in two or three months you will bavea 
pretty respectable colony to go into winter quarters. 


SURPLUS POLLEN IN COMBS, AND WHAT TO DO WITH 
IT; WHEN THE BEES WILL PULL OUT 
FOUNDATION. 

C. N. L., Michigan.—We would not advise you to 
cut out the pollen in the frame, and insert in its 
place comb foundation. As there is no practica! 
way of getting it out of comb mechanically, keep 
such combs over till next spring, when they will be 
quite valuable for stimulating brood-rearing. As 
it is desirable to get colonies as strong as possible 
for the honey-flow, which comes later, these com!s 
containing some pollen will save quite a little in the 
way of stimulative feeding. It will be very much 
cheaper to use frames of foundation, rather than 
to mutilate combs containing pollen. The best 
timeinthe year to have foundation drawn out is 
when honey is coming in. Asa general thing, bees 
will not pull it out at other times, except under the 
stimulus of feeding. 


H. LL. S., Ohio.—You might choose bee-keeping xs 
a means of livelihood, but you must be prepared to 
stem over now and then a bad season, when the re- 
turns from the apiary or apiaries would barely if at 
all cover expenses. It is usually safer to combine 
some other pursuit with bee keeping, if the locality 
is not always to be depended upon for honey. 
Whatever you do, we would advise you to make a 
smal! beginning. By all means make the bees pay 
the expense of all needed improvements conse- 
quent upon their insrease. As to which branch of 
bee-keeping will pay best, the production of ex- 
tracted or comb honey should he settled by your 
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market. You can transfer safely now, although 
you will have to be careful, on account of the large 
amount of honey in the combs, to keep robbing 
from getting started. A six-inch saw would ans- 
wer your purpose for hive-making. Of course, a 
arger one would be many times convenient. 








OUR QUESTION - Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘‘ For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION 143.—a. Jones prefers hybrids because 
they are as good or a“ leetle better”? workers than the 
pure Italians; and, further, because he can shake them 
(the hybrids) off the combs easier, for extracting. Be- 
sides all this, he says it is considerable trouble to keep 
Italians pure. Brown does not agree. White he ad. 
mits that the hybrids are, as a general thing, as yood 
workers as the pure dauyhters of Italy, he prefers the 
lutter; because.as they are less inclined to sting and 
rob, he can get through with more work ina day. He 
avers that the time gained in handling gentle bees more 
than compensates for the extra trouble and expense in 
keeping the race pure. Now, the question is, whose 
side would you take? b, Whose side do you take in aet- 
ual practice? 


a. Jones; b. Jones. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I side with Brother Brown, every time. 
Cc. F. Mura. 
a. Jones. b. Jones, Jones, JONES. 
P. H. ELWOOb.,. 


My bees are mostly pure Italians. 
8.1. FREEBORN. 
In theory or actual practice I take Brown’s side. 
P. L. VIALLON. 
Brown's side, every time. We are always sorry 
when we neglect to keep up the purity of our stock. 
DADANT & SON. 
Brown's side, as I find that the dark Italians are 
us good workers as hybrids, and they are equally 
hardy. A. E. MANUM. 


a. Jones's side; yet my disiike of so much sting- 
ing,and my love of the beautiful, have led mein 
practice to follow more after Brown. R. WiLKIN. 


a. As a honey-producer, |am with Jones; as a 
queen-breeder, with Brown. b. In practice I have 
only hybrids between Carniolans and Syrians, with, 
quite likely, some Italian and some German. So 
far as I bave got, I like my present bees. 

A. J. COOK. 

a. Brown is right; while some hybrid swarms are 
as good workers as the Italians, I do not think they 
will average as good; besides, there is the pleasure 
and comfort of handling gentle bees. b. Brown’s; 
iny “ other half ”’ says, ‘‘ Durn the hybrids.”’ 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

a. Brown's. b. Brown's, as near asl can; but I 
question whether, in ordinary practice, it pays to 
supersede every queen not absolutely pure. All 
sood methods can be carried to an excess, and 
judgment has to be used in this as well as in many 
other matters connected with bee-keeping. 

0. O. POPPLETON. 

a. [prefer the hybrids, ora bee that will show 
two bands, and many three bands. They look well 
and work well. I have had very bright Italians, 
and the results from them were not so satisfactory. 
i take but little pains to keep my bees up to a gold- 


en standard. I am discarding the shaking and 
brushing plan for something better, where even 
cross hybrids keep theirtemper. b. Jones. 
RAMBLER. 
Both my theory and my practice favor the hy- 
brids. I dissent from the theory that hybrids are 
specially vicious, so far as it concerns carefully 
bred ones. 1 think, also, that the reputation of the 
Italians for gentleness needs a good deal of dis- 
counting— their gentleness being a matter of ap- 
pearance rather than of reality. I fear that very 
gentle bees of any race will be found deficient in 
energy. E. E. HAsty. 


I think Mr. Jones’s main reason for preferring 
hybrids is the one least emphasized—“ considerable 
trouble to keep Italians pure.” There is little dif- 
ference between some hybrids and Italians gener- 
ally. Italians sell better, and area little nicer to 
handle. The working qualities average up about 
even with hybrids. On the whole, for practical 
purposes I would not take the trouble to keep 
them pure; and this is what I practice. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

Now look here. You're not going to get me to 
side with either. For a number of years I have 
tried to increase the Italian blood in my apiaries; 
but without a good deal of trouble there will be 
plenty of hybrids, and I think well enough of them 
to take very great pains to be ridofthem. As to 
the matter of gentleness, I take them as they come; 
only when some colony shows a bad pre-eminence 
in the way of crossness, their queen’s head comes 
off at the first convenient opportunity. 

C. C. MILLER. 

a. Brown's. Jones is certainly mistaken, in my 
opinion, in regard to hybrids being better workers 
than Italians. If he will weigh all the honey in 
all parts of the hive from either race, be will find, 
if 1am not very much mistaken, that there will be 
a little amount in favor of the Italians, especially 
in a poor season. Because the bybrids put all of 
their honey in the sections, thereby leaving them 
inastarving condition after the sections are taken 
off, does not make out that they are the best work- 
ers. b. After trying ali the different races of bees 
which have come to our shores, I have now nothing 
but Italians. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. I'd take Jones’s side; but I want some pure 
bloods to raise queens from. I don’t raise drones 
(I guess I will this year, though, in spite of myself, 
for the bees are playing hob with the lower corners 
of most combs), and not one in five of my queens is 
purely mated. b. Jones’s. My hybrids are not so cross 
us many write about. I bave opened the hive of 
every colony I have, and examined them at least 
once each week, since March 24th, and have used 
smoke only twice ona few colonies. | generally, 
but not always, wear a veil, and I’ve been stung 
but little. The crossest colony I have has an im- 
ported Italian queen from A. I. Root. Do you 
know him? May be my bees are good-natured be- 
cause | don’t scold them. A. B. MASON. 


a. Jones; b. Jones. Our bees are, most of them, 
more or less mixed Italian and blacks, or brown bees, 
and the nearer they come to being pure brown 
bees, the better I like them. I have several Italian 
queens from queen-breeders, and I had two import- 
ed Italian queens, andI never had a strain of Ital- 
ian bees yet that were as good natured as the 
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blacks. All the Italian bees that I have had have 
been cross, and ugly to handle. We are now going 
to try the Carniolan bees, as they are recommend- 
ed to be less inclined to sting. and I believe they 
will be more gentle than the Italians, as they look 
more like the brown bees. As for myself, I can 
handle any of them without gloves or veil; but 
other folks have to be about them, and for that rea- 
son | want good-natured bees. E. FRANCE. 


a. lagree with Brown. I think that Italians are 
us good as hybrids in all respects, and, in some 
points, as those mentioned, a great deal better. 
Cross bees certainly cost a great deal of time, to 
say nothing of comfort and temper. | am not fond 
of shaking and brushing bees off the combs for ex- 
tracting. I would rather let them craw! off. The 
Reese bee-escape does the business, and saves 
time, trouble, and stings. b. In practice, hybrids 
are always to be found in my apiary, because there 
are black bees around me, and!Ido not think it 
worth while to replace a good queen simply be- 
cause she is mismated. Nearly all my queens, though, 
are reared from selected Italian stock. My breed- 
ing queens are selected, not because of the looks of 
themselves or bees, but principally because of the 
work their bees do. Yellow bands do not gather 
honey. J. A. GREEN. 


a. Although I am a strong advocate of judicious 
crosses between the best strains of German and 
Italian bees, | do not prefer such bees as Jones de- 
scribes. Judicious crosses (call them bybrids if 
you will), while they shake from the comb more 
readily, they do not leave the combs when the hives 
are opened, and fly intothe airand roll down in balls 
at your feet any more than pure Italians. Aguin, 
they differ from Jones's hybrids, because they do not 
sting or rob any more than any other bees extant. 
If these crosses were not as good natured as any 
other good working strain of bees, | would say, get 
the good-natured strain and diseard the others. 
The above is my practice. 1 know of no bees any 
more easy to handle, nor as good honey-producers, 
nor as excellent comb-builders, as the cross-bred 
bees above described. JAMES HEDDON. 


Well, friends, I am a little bit surprised, 
aud may be somewhat disappointed in your 
reports, especially as so many side in with 
Jones. There is one point, however, where 
I should agree. The man who destroys 
rood queens simply because the workers 
have not all the marks and stripes to accord 
with his notions, seldom becomes very 
much of a Loney-producer. We meet such 
individuals now andthen. What I mean is, 
those who lay great stress on looks and 
markings, and little or none on other quali- 
ties as honey-gatherers. In visiting the 
great honey-producers I almost invariably 
find they have more or less hybrids; but 
their colonies are all populous, and most of 
them are great workers. Another thing, 
one must have a good deal of time to spare 
who watches the markings of bees of every 
particular colony when he has stocks by the 
hundred. A great many honey-producers 
also, if lam correct, are in the habit of de- 
stroying queens where the bees are exceed- 
ingly vicious ; and they do this, too, even if 
said vicious colony gives extra yields year 
after year. It is true, that blacks as well 
as Italians occasionally give us very gentle 
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bees, and the reverse is also true. Ican not 
remember now, though, that we ever had 
a colony whose queen was imported from 
Italy, whose bees were so cross that we re- 
garded them as 2, nuisance. Dr. Mason, are 
you sure that you did not ‘‘ scold ” that col- 
ony of imported bees? You should have 
written right back to A. I. Root, that he 
was an impostor and a fraud, because he 
sent you a hybrid queen when you ordered 
and paid for an imported queen. 


QUESTION 144.—a. Which bees, as a yeneral rule, 
give the most honey according to your erperience— 
leather-colored Italians, or the very yellow bees? hb, 
Are the so-called four-banded golden Italians any bet- 
ter workers than the average Italians? 


a. Leather-colored. b. No. RAMBLER. 
a. I think the leather-colored Italians deserve the 
preference; b. No. GEO. GRIMM. 
Italians; b. No, not as 
A. E. MANUM. 
a. Leather-colored; b. Not according to my ex- 
perience. A. J. CooK. 
b. T don't know 
P. H. Euwoopn. 


a. The leather-colored 
good with me. 


a. Leather colored, part black. 
them. 
Italians, every time. b. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


a. The leather-colored 
No, not that | know of. + 


a. The leather-colored. b. No. Asa general rule 
they are not much better workers than German 
brown bees. PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Il never saw much difference inthe honey-gather- 
ing qualities of bees as to color. b. I never had 
any. E. FRANCE. 

a. My experiments have not been sufficiently ac- 
curate to justify an answer in favor of one or the 
other. R. WILKIN. 


a. The dark Italians, or a cross between the yel- 
low and black bees. b. I think not. 
H. R. BOARDMAN, 
a. I have not made close enough observations to 
have a decided opinion. bh. I don’t think I ever had 
any four-banded bees. C. C. MILLER. 


The brightest Italians are good enough for me. 
But the greater propensity for honey-gathering 
among those mentioned above is imaginary, accord- 
ing to the best of my judgment. C. F. MUTH. 


a. I have not got that conundrum answered yet, 
in my own mind. When Ido! will report. I have 
two swarms of very yellow bees, that ure certainly 
very fine in every respect. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Very yellow Italians may be very good if they 
have not been bred ‘in and in,"’ with sole regard to 
color, as is too often the case. For this reason we 
feel safer with the leather-colored bees. 

DADANT & SON. 

a. My first experience with yellow bees was not 
satisfactory. I have had for some time very light 
bees that are equal to any in color for honey. b. I 
know nothing about the four-banded Italians. 

S. 1. FREEBORN. 

The leather-colored Italians. The stock I prefer 
is neither very dark nor very light. The yellowest 
bees I ever saw were also about the poorest work- 
ers. Some strains of these yellow bees produce 
comb honey with dark cappings. I would not keep 
aqueen which produced such bees, in my apiary. 
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There are Italians which produce as nice comb 
honey as the blacks, and I aim to keep only such. 
J. A. GREEN. 

a. In Northern Iowa the light Italians gave me 

the best honey-yields. b. I have had no experience 

with the four-banded golden Italians, but I pre- 

sume they are only a very light strain of pure Ital- 
iuns. O. O. POPPLETON. 


a. The leather-colored. b. My prettiest, that is, 
very yellow bees, are my poorest workers. A few 
years ago I bought a beauty of an imported queen 
of A. I. Root. Her progeny were perfect beauties, 
and all just alike, and she kept the frames full of 
brood, but they did not swarm, and gave no sur- 
plus, while the apiary of 75 colonies, this one in- 
cluded, gave an average of 60 pounds of basswood 
honey to the colony. A. B. MASON. 


*Spects that *leather-colored Italians’’ is mostly 
a nice, gentle term fora well-established strain of 
hybrids—imported bees by no means excepted from 
this remark. If you want Italians, get Italians. 
Then if you wapt them mixed, mix them yourself. 
| have owned but few colonies of very yellow bees; 
but I think very bright color is sometimes accom- 
panied by lack of energy. The four-banded Italian 
isan ‘‘animile’’ lam not familiar with. 

E. E. Hasty. 

a. According to my experience there ure three 
strains of Italians in this country—the dark, or 
what is called “ leather-colored;" the orange, and 
the light yellow, or lemon-colored. Of these 1 place 
the orange-colored first; the leather-colored sec- 
ond, and lemon-colored third. b. Why say ‘so- 
called’? Bees either show four golden bands on 
the horny seales to the abdomen, or the person say- 
ing they do is telling that which is fallacious. If 
said four-banded bees are as good workers as any 
of the others, are we not a point ahead in keeping 
them? for, surely, A. 1. Root places a higher price 
on queens of beautiful yellow color than he does 
on the dark ones. Hence, according to Root, such 
bees are the best, if they are as good honey-gather- 
ers, which I claim they are. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Well, well! There seems to be far more 
unanimity in this matter of leather-colored 
Italians than in the former question. 
scarcely one favors very handsome bees as 
honey-gatherers; and yet what a deal of 
Wrangling there has been in years past over 
this matter of nice-looking bees! I have 
found men who laid so much stress on the 
looks of the worker-bees that they would re- 
fuse to take a queen asa gift, because the 
stripes Were not just according to their no- 
tion, paying no attention to the fact that 
the queen might be extraordinarily prolific, 
or that the bees might have gathered a 
wonderful crop of honey. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the large honey-producers are not of 
this class of people. Our good friend Dr. 
Mason seems bent on pitching into A. I. 
Root to-day. Doctor, what did you do with 
that imported queen whose bees were such 
beauties, and just alike? It must be that 
Was a Strain of some sort of aristocracy that 
did not propose to labor fora living. We 
liave oceasionally had colonies of very hand- 
some bees that were also excellent workers, 
and several times I have been tempted to de- 
cide that bees for honey are, pretty nearly 
all, ugly to handle. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writer a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part Land Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
anda photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a eee of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, fowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BEARS, WOLVES, AND 
OTHER WILD ANIMALS. 





WRITTEN FOR THE JUVENILES, BY UNCLE AMOS. 





ELL, little friends, I have not told you 
a story for quite a spell; at least, I 
have not written any thing specially 
for your department; but I have 
had one in mind for some little 
time. When I went to visit that great bee- 
man, Mr. EK. Franee, I found one of his 
out-apiaries away back in the woods. They 
are all located near some farmhouse, as a 
matter of course; and when I came near 
this special farmhouse there were several 
things that attracted my attention. The 
first thing was a brood of beautiful little 
ducklings While friend France was un- 
hitching his horse I looked over a low fence 
and saw those liltle ducks in charge of a 
speckled hen. The children had given them 
a trough of water, and,oh my! how that 
old hen did sputter and worry because the 
ducks jumped into the water and splashed 
about, just as if water was ever so much 
nicer than air during that summer after- 
noon! Pretty soon a very nice little girl 
came out to look after the ducks, and I be- 
gan to get acquainted. By the time friend 
France had got around, the little girl’s 
Mamma came up, and Mr. F. introduced 
me as Mr. A. I. Root, probably not thinking 
that Mrs. Craven had ever heard of such a 
man as I. At the mention of my name, 
however, she uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and replied : 
re abe this surely can not be A. I. Root, 
the author of the A B C of Bee Culture ?” 
Then I pleasantly told her it was. Friend 
France expressed surprise that they were 
acquainted with the A B C book, as they 
were not bee keepers themselves at all. She 
replied that they once belonged to a horti- 
cultural society, and among the books ‘ea 
chased for their library was the A Bb C. 
When their society disbanded, the books 
were divided up, Mr. Craven and his wife 
receiving the A B © book, which, although 
they owned no bees, had been read till they 
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felt quite well acquainted indeed with its 
author. Then she blew atin horn, and her 
husband dropped his work in the fields, and 
came in. While we sat down to a good sub- 
stantial farm dinner, he looked at me smil- 
ingly, and remarked: ‘** Well, I never ex- 
pected it would be our good fortune to have 
~ I. Root sit down with us at our ta- 
le. 

Of course, after this I felt perfectly free 
to get acquainted, not only with the chil- 
dren, but with the pack of hounds and the 
puppies. Friend Craven is a genius, and 
his special hobby is hunting, trapping, and 
studying the habits of wild animals. In 
Wisconsin a large bounty is offered for the 
scalps of wolves, bears, etc., on account of 
the damage they do to sheep and other farm 
stock. Mr. Craven informed me that the 
wolves some years ago destroyed fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of sheep in one night on that 
very farm. The bounty paid for wolf-scalps 
is something like this: Ten dollars for a 
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C. has the dogs so well trained that he for- 
bade any one of them biting the wolf at al), 
and he went in and caught him and put a 
collar around his neck. When we went in 
to see the wolf, he turned his head one wa) 
and then another, and even pushed it down 
in one corner, out of sight, covering it wit): 
his paws. He seemed to say by his actions, 
‘**1 do not want to see you atall. Please go 
off and let me alone.’’ And then he fairly 
whined, because he felt so bashful, and so 
much embarrased in the presence of stran 
gers. Ilis master, however, pulled him out 
of the corner by a chain, and made him 
stand - and show himself. I told friend ©. 
that, if he would get the wolf out into the 
sunlight, I would take his picture with the 
Kodak. For along while he kept putting 
his head down between his paws, or dow) 
against the woodpile. But finally we got 
him to look up: and while he was glaring 
at me, and showing his teeth, I snapped the 
key of the Kodak, and here is his picture. 
I just wish you could have seen the 
glare of his eyes as he showed his 
teeth at me, as he thought I was go- 
ing to shoot him, or possibly scare 
the life out of him in some way or 
other. , 

Just as we were ready to start | 
was greatly interested in seeing the 
thirteen hounds jumping and cCaper- 
ing around Mrs. Craven, who was 
just going out into the yard wilh a 
small-sized tub, or something of the 
sort, in one hand. It was time to 
give them their dinner, and I laugh- 
ingly remarked that they were inter- 
ested in their daily food about as 
much as any of us. Mr. Craven, how- 
ever, replied : 

‘Friend Root, it would perhaps 
surprise you if I should be able to 
draw their attention to something 
else so effectually that, hungry as 
they are, their dinner would be for- 
gotten and deserted in an instant.” 

I replied that I could hardly see 
how it were possible; but he bade 
me please watch him carefully. | 


THE WOLF THAT DIDN’T WANT TO HAVE HIS gaw smiles on the faces of the rest 
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young wolf, and fifteen for a she-wolf. You 
see, they pay extra for destroying the mother 
of a lot of cubs. I want to say right here, 
that friend France is also a celebrated wolf- 
hunter. In one room of his building at 
home he and his boys have fitted up about 
as interesting a museum of stuffed wild an- 
imals as we see at our colleges. 

After dinner we went into the front room, 
and one of the curiosities on the table was 
the skull of a bear, with a hole broken in at 
one part of it. By the side of the skull la 
a hatchet, and friend Craven told me he kill- 
ed that bear in a hand-to-hand encounter, 
with no weapon but the hatchet. Friend C. 
has a pack of thirteen hounds, to assist him 
in hunting wolves and hears. In a pen near 
by they had eight puppies just old enough 
to be pretty and cunning. Inside of the lit- 
tle building, or barn, was a young wolf 
which the dogs had chased into a brush- 
heap, if | remember correctly. But friend 


of the family. Well, what he did 
was to slip into the house very quietly, 
and presently return with his gun. He 
kept the gun out of sight as much as_ possi- 
ble, screening it by his body. But pretty 
soon one of the grayhounds caught a 
glimpse of it. In an instant it uttered a pe- 
culiar call, or bay ; and as if by magic every 
one of the beautiful animals left the food 
and started after their master. He slowly 
walked toward the gate, still keeping the 
rifle out of their sight ; but their eyes and 
instincts were keen. The whole pack set 
up a chorus of voices, and in their joy they 
leaped and bounded around him as if they 
would spring over his head. Some of them 
bounded on as if to lead the way; and 
you never before, perhaps, witnessed suc 
rejoicing by a lot of dumb animals. A! 
this was just because they supposed he was 
going out fora hunt. Perhaps miles upon 
miles of travel lay before them, so far as 
they knew, and doubtless hours of time 
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without food ; but for all that their dinner 
was abandoned without hesitation, and, to 
the greater part of them, untasted. Can you 
wonder that my heart bounded with the en- 
thusiasm which I caught from them? and I 
fairly longed to go with the dogs and their 
master, off on a hunt. As I mentally go 
over the scene I can not help but wish now 
that I had stayed, even if it made mea 
week longer in getting home. Next time I 
will tell you about a wolf-hunt. 


A BLACK BEE. 

Here is a black bee, and it has long white hair on 
two of its legs. I never saw any like it before. We 
have 19swarms of bees. I help hive the bees when 
they swarm. Mr. Root, what kind of a black bee is 
this? CUSTER R. Brown, age 12. 

Colora, Md., Aug. 23, 1889. 

The bee you inclose we should say was 
nothing but an old black bee. He has been 
in the service a good while, and has worn 
the fuzz all off his body, which makes him 
look real black and shiny. 





HEAVY RAINS. 

We have two new swarms of bees, and we had 
another one; but it went back into the hive. The 
last one stung papa eight times, because they were 
so cross. We had a heavy rain here in July, and 
the wind blew branches off from trees, and it blew 
the wild cucumbers off from the windows. We 
have not had any surplus honey yet. Our’ main 
crop comes from heart’s-ease. The Japanese buck 
wheat that papa got of you is in bloom. 


Everett THIERY, age 9. 
Waco, Neb., Aug. 16, 1889. 


UNCLE’S BEES. 

My papa has no bees, but I was down to Mr. 
Stuck’s, and he has 45 stands. I watched them a 
little while. They are making lots of honey just 
now. Uncle Joseph was hunting bees, and found 4 
swarms; 2 were in large trees, and the men didn’t 
want them cut. He cut 2, and brought them home, 
and each tree had about 25 pounds of honey. Mr. 
Stuck told me he took off 300 pounds of honey this 
summer, and has a lot more ready to take off. We 
live in the country. I goto Sunday-school. I love 
to go. We have Sunday-sehool after church. I 
wish all little boys and girls would go to Sunday- 
school. MAGGIE KREBS, age 11. 

Schooleraft, Mich., Aug. 19, 1889. 





PAPA’S BEES. 

We live up here in Minnesota where there are a 
evreat many who keep bees. Six years ago my papa 
got two colonies, and he has now 115. Last winter 
he got Mr. B. Taylor to make him 56 hives. Pa 
thinks they are just the thing to have. He has a 
plaice fixed off in the cellar that he winters his bees 
in. Papa takes GLEANINGS, and he said that he 
couldn’t get along without it. And he also has the 
A BC book. Papa never did feed any of his bees, 
as other people do that keep bees. Papa had 4 or 
5 swarms go off this summer. Do you think a 
swarm of bees would go off without clustering first? 
Some people that keep bees up here say that they 
hid aswarm of bees come out and go right off. 

EMMA LEVEY, uge 10. 

Preston, Minn., Aug. 27, 1889. 

Swarms do not generally go right off with- 
Out first alighting, though they have been 
known to do so. 
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THE EVILS OF THE TOBACCO HABIT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE TOBACCO MANUAL. 


EAR BROTHER:—1I usually read your Tobac- 
co Column in GLEANINGS. In the issue of 
Aug. lth, I think there is no such column. 
In seeing that it was wanting in one in- 
stance, |! thought that I would write youa 
sketch of what lam doing this summer; and if you 
ean find nothing better to put in your columns you 
are at liberty to use this. I thought that I could 
not use a little of the latter part of the evening of 
life better than to givea few lectures on the tobac- 
co habit. In cold weather I am not able to be out 
much, on account of a bronchial affection with 
which 1 have been afflicted for some years. I be- 
gan in May,after it became so warm that I would 
not be exposed, and shall continue till cold weather. 
I met with far less opposition than I expected in 
this work. One fact I try to emphasize in all my 
lectures, is the ease by which a person may fall in- 
to, or contract, a habit, that it is so hard to get rid 
of. Few are the boys that would wish to contract a 
habit that would be galling to them the rest of their 
lives. And yet this is just what most of them are 
doing when they are smoking their first cigar. One 
man said to me, just the other day, “1 would givea 
hundred dollars if I could quit the use of tobacco, 
and be myself, without it.””. Another who had quit 
said to his friend who wanted he should tuke anoth- 
er smoke with him, ‘**] would not do it fora hun- 
dred dollars. | would not have the fight over 
again.’’ Still a third, who had four sons that he 
wanted to keep from using tobacco, stopped him- 
self to be an ensample to them; and ou being im- 
portuned to use it again he said, “* Not for a thou- 
sand dollars.” That was his estimate of his exam- 
ple tohis sons. And yet a fourth, who had learned 
to use tobacco—and yet a young man, but little 
more than twenty, had the habit so firmly fixed 
that he said, when importuned to stop, ** [ would 
not promise to do it for a thousand dollars.” It ap- 
pears.a matter of but small moment to smoke now 
and then a cigar or take a quid of tobacco; but 
when one has been beguiled into the habit, the 
quitting is not so trifling a matter. I found an old 
man the other day who had not used tobacco for 
two months, and that day he was chewing hops vig- 
orously, und the women in the neighborhood were 
sympathizing witb him in his effort, if possible, to 
break up the habit of using tobacco. I don’t know 
how it willturn out; but a woman told me but yes- 
terday that her husband, on quitting the use of to- 
bacco, chewed poplar twigs for a whole year, carry- 
ing them all the time in his pocket. So hard is it 
often to break up the habit that is so thoughtlessly 
acquired. A sure way to stop the tobacco habit is, 
never begin. 

I find many wives, wherever I go, who tell me 
that, if their husbands are out of tobacco, they 
would go and get it for them, if they had to pay for 
it by taking in washing; because they are so irrita- 
ble and cross, if, perchance, they are without. One 
of my gravest charges that I bring against tobacco 
is that it is capable of bringing a person into such a 
condition, in’ body and mind, that he can not be 
pleasant and agreeable without that draught of 
prison. There is not that family of children, whose 
father ordinarily uses tobacco but knows, too well, 
when he is without it. 

The great evil that tobacco is doing in the com- 
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munity is not generally sufficiently understood, ex- 
cept by pbysicians, nor by all of them. For in- 
stance, last Sunday I dined with a man in a small 
town of a few hundreds, and he told me that he had 
so used himself up with tobacco that he could not 
write with a pen, and with a pencil only as he 
steadied one band with the other, barely to write 
his name. By the advice of physicians, and with a 
very great trial, he succeeded in giving it up; and 
now he can write with a pen, and is enjoying quite 
good health. He also told me of another man, 
quite young, in that town, who had to give up busi- 
ness; he called him demented; said he was able to 
walk about town some, and that doctors were try- 
ing to keep tobacco from him. They hope to see 
this young man recover, and he probably will, if 
they can keep tobacco trom him. 

The effects of tobacco are functional, at least for 
atime; andif the habit can be broken, and not re- 
turned to, we can be hopeful of a permanent cure. 
| have met with two physicians in my lecture-tour 
who have told me that, during the past year, they 
have met with patients who did not know what was 
ailing them, and ail they had to do was to prescribe 
the non-use of tobacco. In both instances, they 
said, the prescription was followed rigidly, and 
proved efficacious. There have been, in former 
years, two difficulties in the way of such prescrip- 
tions as I have just mentioned. Some patients 
have not been willing to believe that the doctor has 
rightly diognosed his disease, and perhaps stiil 
more who have been unwi''ing to follow the pre- 
scription. However, we will hope, as more light is 
being shed on the subject, that physicians and pa- 
tients will get along better in the future than they 
have in the past. 

In my lectures (giving but one lecture in a place, 
of course), Lean say only very little of what might 
be said on the subject. After a brief introduction 
I give the poisonous properties of tobacco, as 
shown by analysis, and then lay down a few well- 
known propositions, such as are easily proved by 
undoubted testimony. They are substantially as 
follows: Tobacco interferes with physical develop- 
ment; it hinders intellectual attainments; it lowers 
moral character; it is disease-producing; and I 
close by showing the influence of tobacco on the 
present condition and future prospects of the 
church. Under the last bead I attempt to show the 
vast amount of waste of time and money, a portion 
ut least of which rightly belongs to God. The no- 
torious fact that there are twice as many names of 
females as males on our church rolls, when taken 
in connection with the fact that at least nineteen- 
twentieths of all the tobacco used in our land is 
by the males, is significant in the discussion of 
the last proposition. Duaway with the production 
and sale of liquor as a beverage, and tobacco, and I 
believe we should see our boys and young men as 
willing totake the vows of the Lord upon them as 
are our girls and young women. I am quite tired 
of hearing it argued, as is done in some quarters, 
that our all-wise Creator *‘ has formed the female 
mind, by nature, more trustful than he has the 
mind of man.”” I would rather trust the mercy of 
God now than to bring the charge against him, at 
the judgment, that he did not form my mind as 
“trustful ’’ as he did the mind of my wife, or the 
mind of my son as “ trustful’’ as he did the mind of 
my daughter. I would not restrain the grace of 
God; but I must confess that I have but small hope 
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of seeing the boy, or young man, converted, if he 
keeps himself narcotized with tobacco. 
Mapleton, Minn., Aug. 19, 1889. N. A. Hunt. 


Your array of facts prompts me to give 
something from actual experience here in 
our Own town of Medina. One of our prom- 
inent physicians, perhaps the most promi- 
nent, was a few months ago very sick. In 
fact, it was currently reported that he must 
die, and I never expected to see him out on 
the street again. In afew weeks, however. 
I was surprised to meet him. Some little 
time afterward | asked him what it was 
that brought him up so quickly—whether it 
was some important remedy or the skill of 
some city physician. In short, I told him 
that I should very much like to know what 
doctors did when they were dangerously il!. 
He laughingly replied that he guessed it was 
a duty of his to tell me all about it. He 
finally said that, so far as he could deter- 
mine, his recovery came solely and simply 
from leaving off a bad habit. 

“ Why, doctor, yor don’t mean to say that 
you were addictea to bad habits while on a 
sick-bed, and near death?” 

“Yes, Mr. Root, I do mean to say just 
that. And when I decided it was tobacco 
that was killing me, I cut off right sharp, 
and got well at once.”’ 

But he did not stop his story there. Some 
little time before the above events, a promi- 
nent druggist in our town had a strange 
affection that made him fear he was losing 
his mind. He kept getting, worse, and lie 
was finally unable to attend to business. 
He just stayed at home and brooded over 
the dark cloud that hung over him. Ile 
had not even the solace of sleep, for, to tel! 
the truth, he could not even sleep nights. 
Now, this druggist has a father-in-law who 
is an old and skillful physician. Of course, 
the father-in-law did all he could for the 
patient, but all to no avail. He had already 
given up business, so as to have his mind 
free from care or anxiety, but ** was nothing 
better, but rather grew worse,’ as we read 
in the language of Scripture. Finally, at 
the very urgent solicitation of his friends, le 
called in the physician who had recently re- 
covered. The symptoms were but too well 
known to him, and he pronounced the whole 
trouble the result of using ny ey og | 
else. Now, this man rather thought he hac 
not used more than three or four cigars in a 
day, or possibly half a dozen. The cigars 
were stopped, when, presto! nature pro- 
ceeded to build up; reason settled down 
squarely on her throné, and our friend was 
able to take care of his business, and to en- 
joy life. Well, I should like to add that he. 
like the doctor, cut right square off. Truth. 
however, compels me to add that the old 
tyrant did not let him go quite so easily. 
The last I knew of the case was when | 
overheard him telling a friend that he could 
not accept his invitation to smoke, for his 
physician had cut him down to only three 
cigars a day—one after each meal. 

Our proof-reader just now points me to an 
item in the Pacific Rural Press, for June 1°. 
Here it is: 

Dr. Hammond has a wise remark on cigarette- 
smoking—that laws to prevent children from smok- 
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ing them are impossible of enforcement; that this 
can be done only by educating parents to let tobacco 
alone. Nearly all the States have indulged in legis- 
lation against children. Minors must not do what 
they see their fathers do. The manufacture of 
cigarettes may be forbidden, and probably ought to 
be stopped, as they are, almost without exception, 
drugged. Dr. Hammond considers the use of to- 
bacco a greater evil than the use of alcohol, and he 
has the argument with the facts. 
@UR HOMES. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.—PsALM 119: 105. 

FOUND friend Freeborn not only a bee- 

» keeper, but a nurseryman and fruit- 

‘ grower; and, best of all, a humble 
4 follower of Christ Jesus. During my 

brief stay we did not have time to talk 
on the many subjects that were of great 
interest to both of us. But just before I 
left | found him to be a brother indeed, in 
more senses than one. Years ago, when the 
Ilome Papers were first started, they struck 
home away out in Richland Co., Wis., ina 
way that I should never have dreamed of, had 
it not been for my visit. Brother F. told me 
of some of his experiences, and how he had 
learned, in the language of our text, to say, 
~ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path.’’ As I look back over 
the years that are past since I first com- 
menced pleading for Christ Jesus, especial- 
ly since during my travels [ have found a 
brother here and there whose heart was 
reached, and, may be, through my earnest- 
ess, led to that ‘** Rock that is higher than 
|,’ I can only say, ‘* May the Lord be prais- 
ed for what he has been pleased to do with 
my humble efforts!” It seems strange and 
wonderful that I should, without having any 
knowledge or conception whatever of what 
was needed in a certain home, have sent 
just the message that was perhaps required 
to start some poor soul on the upward grade, 
from darkness into light. 

Friend Freeborn kindly took me in his 
buggy off over the hills (that are really 
miniature mountains), to the beautiful place 
of his son-in-law, Mr. C. A. Hatch. ro. 
is one of the wide-awake, progressive youn 
horticulturists of the State of Wisconsin. 
greatly enjoyed a ramble around friend 
llateh’s place, especially through the nur- 
sery and among the blackberries, raspber- 
ries, currants, ete. Friend Hatch has a silo, 
and is working in a line with all modern im- 
provements. If I am correct, he is pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Associ- 
ation. Ina line with the bear stories that I 
got hold of while in California, friend H. 
said they had one to tell. Not very long ago, 
a bear, after killing several sheep and calves, 
cume into Mr. Hatch’s apiary, turned a hive 
over, scooped out all of the honey he wanted, 
then came up to the window of the honey- 
house, which was simply covered with wire 
cloth. He peeked through the wire cloth, 
to see what there was interesting inside, 
give it a few digs with his claws, and then 
went on. He evidently was not particularly 
Interested in honey-extractors, one-piece 
sections, and other apiarian appliances. 
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The bear was followed up, and killed shortly 
afterward. 

There was a good deal of scolding when I 
told them that I must take the train for 
Green Bay in the morning. Friend Free- 
born said that ever so many had been mak- 
ing great calculations on seeing me, and one 
of their ministers had planned to have me 
talk to some of his people, who would not 
listen very much to a preacher. I felt a great 
deal touched at this exhibition of his faith 
in my poor efforts; but it made me sad to 
think how wan ices te this good friend of 
mine would be if he knew A. I. Root as well 
as some of his intimate friends know him. 
Toward evening friend Freeborn and I had 
a grand ramble, sampling the new varieties 
of berries away up on the steep hillside. 
Why, I should never think of using a horse 
there to cultivate, any more than any thing 
in the world, where the ground is so sloping 
that one fears every minute he will tip over 
and roll clear to the bottom of the hill. But 
I tell you, the berries grow on these hillsides. 
Next morning, before train time, we visited 
his apiary at Twin Bluffs, and saw the boys 
commence extracting again from the very 
same hives that had been emptied complete- 
ly only about three days before. The station 
agent there was also a bee-keeper, and of 
course he had a friendly greeting for your 
humble servant. Twin Bluffs derives its 
name from two beautiful round-topped hills 
that look almost alike. 

My visit to Green Bay I have already de- 
scribed. When that was finished I made all 
haste to get a steamer at Milwaukee, that | 
might be enabled to pass the Sabbath with 
my sister in Manistee, where I expected to 
join Blue Eyes. But, alas! with all my 
haste I was obliged to stay in Milwaukee 
over Sunday. The steamers leave every 
night in the week except Saturday. 1 tried 
to tind out some bee-keeper or honey-dealer 
before night set in, but I did not sneceed ; 
and finally, tired out with the labors of the 
week, hungry for supper, and somewhat 
homesick, it must be confessed, I sought the 
nearest respectable hotel. Now, 1 did not 
intend to stop at the finest hotel in the great 
city of Milwaukee; but by some sort of 
bludering I got there nevertheless. 

Iam rather glad I did, however, for the 
Plankinton House afforded me a grand op- 
peed of ig humanity among the 

igher circles. When told their prices per 
day were from $2.50 to $5 00, I asked for the 
$2.50 accommodations. Even at this price my 
room was a beautiful one—a good deal finer 
and nicer than I deserved, as it seemed to 
me. I made up my mind at once that I was 
going to see what there was particularly 
different in this great fine hotel from ordi- 
nary ones. Well, now, I was greatly pleas- 
ed and gratified to find that, if it were not a 
Christian spirit that pervaded this fine 
house, it was something very near like it. 
For instance, when I first asked the clerk 
some questions, he very pleasantly, and 
without a bit of the superior air that we 
sometimes find, directed me toadesk ad- 
joining his own. Here I found a good-look- 
ing man standing ready to answer all the 
questions that anybody might need to ask. 
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Not only this, he had the city directory right 
before him, and seemed to have learned it 
so as to have it at his fingers’ends. He at 
once spoke as kindly, and with as much in- 
terest as if he were your S. 8. teacher. Be- 
sides, errand-boys were ready to do his bid- 
ding. He told me all about the churches, 
Sunday-schools, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, ete. When Lasked him about A. V. 
Bishop he told mé that Mr. b. was buta 
few doors away,and that a boy would go 
with me and see if he was in his place of 
business. When we found he was not, I 
was directed to Mr. Bishop's residence. 
Well, he had moved away. But our friend 
who is employed by this rich institution to 
help people—in fact, to *‘ minister ” to their 
wants—did not propose to give up, by any 
means. He found out where Mr. Bishop 
had moved to; but by the time we got 
there, no one seemed to be at home, and so 
we gave itup. Of course my good friend 
would have assisted me to make Mr. B.a 
call on Sunday, had I been so inclined. Of 
course, I did not wish to doso. However, I 
apologized for making so much trouble, and 
asked to be shown the building of the Y. M. 
C. A. I was assured, witha smiling face, 
that such was their business, and that they 
were always glad to assist the guests in any 
thing they wanted. Now, I tell you, friends, 
there is a moral in all this. This great firm 
had, without doubt, taken pains to pick out 
a man whose patience was almost inexhaust- 
ible, who could answer questions from 
morning till night, look over directories, 
listen to any long stories that any of the 
guests of the house might tell in explaining 
his wants, and then go to work and help 
him, in the strict sense of the word. This 
clerk was not an exception. The waiters 
all over the establishment seemed to be 
picked men. A bright colored boy takes 
your hat when you go in to meals, and when 
you go out he gives the right hat to the 
right man every time, and does it witha 
smiling face. When you remember that 
there are a hundred or more hats and a hun- 
dred or more men, you can see that our 
young friend must be something ofagenius. 


He takes a good look at the hat and thena 
good look at the man, and I never saw him 
make a mistake. Perhaps these good 
friends were all Christians? They certain- 
ly acted Christianlike; but Iam afraid it 
was more because they were paid for exhib- 
iting Christianlike virtues than because 
they loved God and humanity. Sunday 
morning I was up between five and six as 
usual. My good friend had told me, the 
night before, that there was no place of 
worship open before half-past nine. At 
this hour there was a Methodist prayer- 
meeting in one part of the city; and wish- 
ing to attend as many religious services as 
possible, I proposed to be on hand ; there- 
fore when I had got my breakfast (there 
was no trouble at all in getting breakfast at 
six o’clock in the Plankinton Hotel) I look- 
ed around for a Bible in order to study my 
Sunday-school lesson. Well, our obliging 
clerk, who knew the directory from begin- 
ning to end, and who could have furnished 
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me any thing to eat or drink that can be 
found in almost any part of the world, was 
stumped when I asked him for a Bible. 

‘“* Why, my friend, there are probably bi- 
bles in the house somewhere, but I do not 
know just where to put my hand on them at 
this hour. I have one at home that my 
mother gave me, that would be most cheer- 
fully at your service if I could get it just 
now. But as it is, 1 do not know what bet- 
ter we can do than to wait until the Y. M. 
C. A. is open at half-past ten.” 

When I was at Woodman, the storekeeper 
that was offended at my plain talk, said 
that, if nobody patronized the saloons, there 
would not be any. He rather threw it in 
my teeth. This good friend here said it 
very kindly, but he rather intimated that 
few people ever called for Bibles at_half- 
past six on Sunday morning; but that if they 
did, the proprietors of the hotel would cer- 
tainly have had them in abundance. In 
fact, they make it one of the fine arts to 
minister to the wants of the great sea of hu- 
manity that is found in our large cities. | 
was a sort of eccentric or peculiar individ- 
ual, or [ should not have wanted a Bible—| 
was going to conclude this sentence by say- 
ing, ‘‘at such an unseasonable hour,” but 
my good friend to whom I am dictating was 
going to put in, when my attention was 
called to other matters for a moment, ** be- 
fore most men wanted their every-day gar- 
ments.’? Now, I would have cheerfully 
given the price of a good Bible for the use 
of one for just those two or three hours. 
My friend at the desk suggested that I could 
probably get one at the bookstores; but | 
told him that the bookstores that were open 
on Sunday would not, on general principles, 
have Bibles to sell. i did not go out on the 
streets and try it, for you may remember 
that it is not very many months ago that a 
good friend gave me quite a smart repri- 
mand for patronizing people who do sell 
things on Sunday. While doing every thing 
I could think of to oe the Sabbath holy, 
without a Bible, my thoughts ran _ in the 
line of our text to-day. May the Lord be 
praised that I have found the word of God 
‘‘a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my 
path’?! If I ecould not have a Bible, I con- 
cluded I would go real early to the Metho- 
dist prayer-meeting, and so I started off a 
good deal before the time. My good friend 
the clerk told me how many blocks it was 
away, but I did not think very much about 
‘**blocks.’? When I neared the great Trini- 
ty Methodist church I felt glad to know 
that such large numbers of people were, like 
myself, going to the ede iting | From 
their talk, however, | judged they were not 
just the kind of prayer-meeting people that 
I had been in the habit. of meeting. 

When I first came into Milwaukee I no- 
ticed some ee showbills telling by pic- 
tures, as well as by great big letters that 
some girls were going to play a game of 
base ball. I now noticed that this game o! 
base ball was to come off on Sunday. The 
girls who were to play were to be rigged 
out like ballet-dancers; and as we neared 
Trinity church, the number of pictures 1D 
regard to this game of base ball became 
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more frequent than ever. 
to the church, the streets were literally filled 
with crowds; and then I discovered that 
the game was ina park a little beyond the 
chureh. I had been, for a mile or more back, 
in with the crowd of Sabbath-breakers, go- 
ing to see girls play base ball on God’s 
holy day. With asad heart I reached the 
chureh. Its dours were not open, and I sat 
down on the steps. Nine o'clock came; 
quarter-past ; then half-past. Not even the 
sexton Came to open the doors of the mag- 
nificent structure that the worshipers might 
goin. The crowd still surged past to the 
ball-grounds, and finally two women, but no 
men, came to prayer-meeting. I could not 
help thinking then of the time when all the 
world had given up and lost faith in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord and Savior, and only a 
couple of women came in the comp morning 
to perform the last rites to his dead body. 
It just then occurred to me that I was then 
so far away from the Congregational church, 
where I proposed to attend preaching, that 
| could not get back in time, even by the 
aid of the street-cars. But by inquiry I 
found there was a small Congregational 
chureh not far away from the Trinity Meth- 
odist church. I reached there in good time, 
only to be told that, for some unaccounta- 
ble reason, the minister had failed to come. 
Where was the sexton? and where was the 
leader of that Methodist prayer-meeting at 
half-past nine? Where, too, was our Con- 
gregational minister at half-past ten? Now, 
don’t be hard on me, dear triends, if I did 
wonder just a little whether it was not pos- 
sible that these brothers had caught the 
infection, and gone with the rest of the 
multitude to see girls play base ball. By 
the way, is it customary to have base ball 
on Sunday? How is it where you live? 
May God forbid that this custom should 
ever get to be common; and a thousand 
times more may God forbid that the other 
sex should take up the game on that holy 
day—the sex that we have been taught from 
childhood up to regard as a model of every 
thing that is pure and holy. May be I am 
linding a good deal of fault with the city of 
Milwaukee; but I do feel that it was a 
burning shame that the good people of that 
city should allow at least a great portion of 
it to be hung with posters as it was on that 
pleasant Sabbath morning — posters that 
Were conspicuous because of the display and 
prominence that was made of the bare legs 
of the women or girls who were going to 
play base ball. 


_ Lam now going to tell you what I found 
in Milwaukee that was good. The Sabbath- 
school in the little church I have mentioned 
Was well attended, and a true Christian 
Spirit seemed to pervade every heart. My 
livart went out in love to the dear brother 
who eonducted the Bible class, wherein I 
found a place. His voice betrayed a slight 
foreign accent; but his words, that came 
from the very depths of his heart, showed 
uimistakably that he- was intimately ac- 
(uainted with the dear Savior. The Y. M. 
( A. building is one of the finest edifices I 
Was ever in. I think I have been told that 
It cost something like a quarter of a million 
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of dollars, and that there is perhaps no other 
Y. M. C. A. structure like it in the United 
States. The address to the young men was 
most grand, and fully up to the times. The 
city is one of the neatest, cleanest, and pret- 
tiest that I have ever visited. The rooms of 
the W. C. T. U. were in plain sight. :ight 
across the street from the Piankinton Hotel, 
and I intended to call there; in fact, I did 
think of applying there for a Bible; but I 
was a little timid about going out, even on 
such an errand, so early on Sunday morning. 
1 suppose that Milwaukee is as well supplied 
with Bibles as perhaps any other city, and 
perhaps there were thousands that very 
morning who would gladly have extended to 
me the family Bible, had my wants been 
known. The absence of worshipers at the 
places of worship may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that my visit was about the sea- 
son when many ministers take their vaca- 
tion. But I tell you, dear friends, it seems 
as if we ought to bear in mind the fact that 
Satan never takes a vacation; and I should 
not be at all surprised if he plans his work 
and masses his forces so as to make his very 
biggest hits just about vacation time of the 
church and Sunday-school. The thought of 
the little ones mcm led by their parents to- 
ward that base-bail game on Sunday morn- 
ing still haunts me—those little ones rigged 
out in their Sunday best, and in tiptop trim 
for Sunday-school—little ones ready to be 
led to Sunday-school, or ready to be led into 
the very clutches of the evil one. Dear 
brother and sister, how is it with you ? and 
how are you leading your children? Do 
they know, and have they already learned, 
that God’s word is a lamp unto your feet 
and a light unto your path ? 











Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








RAISING CELLS A LA DOOLITTLE. 
URING the last few weeks we have 
been raising, or, rather, completing 
cells, in the upper stories, above per- 
forated zinc, of two or three strong 
colonies. The plan is asuccess after 
cells have been given them already started. 
Although we anticipate doing so soon, we 
have not yet made the little cells with the 
rake tooth, described in Doolittle’s book, 
and giving the same, when filled with larve, 
to the Doolittle upper stories, as we call 
them. So far we have been selecting here 
and there cells started, and which have al- 
ready in them the larva and its royal food. 
These have been stuck on to the combs in 
the Doolittle upper stories. In process of 
time they were built out nicely, and com- 
pleted. At first our Mr. Spafford thought 
they were larger than cells built in queen- 
less colonies ; but now he thinks he sees no 
difference. Those cells that I examined 
were very nice, but I did not think them 
any larger than cells built in queenless col- 
onies. But more anon on this subject 
THE DOOLITTLE QUEEN-CELL PROTECTORS. 
Some years ago we illustrated and de- 
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scribed the Doolittle device as above. Lat- 
er, having tested them, we gave a report 
as to their workings. This report was rath- 
er unfavorable. During the latter part of 
this summer we have been using them 
again ; and where colonies seem determined 
to tear down cells, they are no doubt a good 
thing. Our Mr. Spafford says he does not 
know how we could get along without them, 
in some cases. When we first tried them, 
they seemed to be more the cause of cells 
being torn down than an actual protection ; 
but we now know that we did not insert the 
cells properly. Some of the readers may 
have forgotten just what these protectors 
are, and I here reproduce an engraving 
which we gave a couple of years ago. 
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THE DOOLITTLE QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR. 

To put in the cell, insert it so that the 
apex will close the mouth of the protector. 
It should also retreat a little from the out- 
side edge. Twist the strands of the four 
corners together, and push it down between 
the brood-combs. When bees tear down 
cells they usually make a hole in the side, 
and rarely attack the end of the cell where 
the queen gnaws out. As the bees can not 
ret at the sides of the cells, the queen is al- 
owed to hatch when she pleases. One very 
pleasant thing about these cages is the fact 
that a cell in one of them is protected from 
the careless handling of the apiarist. It 
can be crowded down between the combs, 
and when the hive is opened again after the 
lapse of a couple of days, to see if the cell is 
hatched, the frames can be pulled apart 
without danger of tearing open the cell. 
The protector can be lifted out; if the cell 
is not yet hatched, it can be reinserted be- 
tween the combs. 

A QUEEN -EXCLUDING HONEY - BOARD 
AN ANTI-SWARMER, OR QUEEN-TRAP. 
On page 637 of the issue for Aug. 1, in my 

answer in the Question-Box department, I 

incidentally mentioned the fact that we had 

been using a queen - excluding honey- 
board between the brood-nest and the bot- 
tom-board, for the purpose of preventing 
the queen from going forth with the swarm. 

Although the idea was original with me, I 

did not at the time so state it, because I felt 

quite sure that some one else had antedated 

me in something so obviously simple and 
suggestive, in the style of a hive such as the 

Dovetailed. By au article which we pub- 

lish on page 669 you will see that Mr. James 

Heddon tried the same thing in 1884, or ear- 

lier. Since that time Mr. John H. Howard, 

of Holme, near Peterboro, England, a sup- 
ply-dealer, and a well-known writer for the 

British Bee Journal, writes that we have 

been using the honey-board in the combina- 

tion above named, without giving him cred- 
it, and says that he used the same thing in 
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1886, and has since been granted a patent 
on itin Great Britain, and intimates that 
he may patent it in the United States. If 
friend Sowvark will turn to page 669 he will 
see that Mr. Heddon has antedated him by 
two years, which entirely sets aside his get- 
ting a patent on the same in the United 
States; and, if I am not mistaken, it would 
render the one in Great Britain useless so 
far as giving him the exclusive use of it is 
concerned. Now, I should not be at al) 
surprised if some one had used the sane 
idea earlier than 1884. I do not bring this 
thing up here to provoke controversy, but 
simply to show that, when we think we 
are original in a thing, we are pretty apt to 
be mistaken in these days of progressive 
bee culture. Please read our comment in 
reply to A. A. Fradenburg’s article, in an- 
other column, in regard to priority and ear- 
ly use of raising queen-cells in the upper 
story of a colony already possessing a queen. 
BEES WORKING ON JAPANESE BUCK- 
WHEAT; PHOSPHATE. 

For some reason or other, reports have 
seemed to indicate that the bees pay more 
attention to other varieties of buckwheat 
than to Japanese. One of our lady bee- 
keepers, a Mrs. Shane, of Chatham, Ohio, 
had four acres of Japanese in bloom. Her 
apiarist told me that the bees fairly swarm- 
ed on it during the morning, and sometimes 
even during the afternoon. By an accident. 
a part of it was phosphated and a part not. 
The former was in every way superior to 
the other. Neighbor H. had some 20 acres 
near our basswood apiary. He said the 
bees were working upon it very heavily. 
He phosphated a part of it,and the rest was 
put in without phosphate. Bees were work- 
ing altogether the best on the phosphated. | 
went down a couple of mornings to see the 
bees at work; but before I got around to go 
down, the weather became so dry that but 
very few bees were upon either patch, al- 
though the piece with the phosphate showed 
some few bees. The stalks on this piece 
of buckwheat, I should say, were on the 
average twice as high as the stalks on the 
other piece without phosphate. 

ANOTHER RED-CLOVER QUEEN. 

In our home apiary we have a genuine 
red-clover queen. She is, I think, fully 
equal to the one which we had several years 
ago, that showed such remarkable qualities. 
While the other colonies in the home apiars 
have been doing little or nothing lately 
in storing surplus, the bees of this red- 
clover queen bave been storing honey from 
red clover in the sections right along. There 
has not been a day, I think, but that they 
have been busy. Day before yesterday we 
took off 50 Ibs. of section honey, a large por- 
tion of which was from red clover. Desir- 
ing to raise some queen-cells, we took out 
two of the brood-combs and inserted a cou- 
ple of empty; ones in their place. Before the 
queen could deposit an egg in either of 
them, her bees crammed them full of honey, 
and this during a time when drouth has 
been prevailing for almost a month back. 
The worst part of it is, the queen is already 
two years old. We shall do all in our power 
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to preserve her as long as possible, and in 
tlhe mean time will give her an ample op- 
portunity to raise drones, so that the latter 
willinfuse their blood into some of our own 
home-bred queens. We shall also commence 
rearing queens from her. Although not an 
imported queen, she isa daughter of one. 
She is not very light-colored and her work- 
ers are not extra yellow, although having 
the three characteristic yellow bands. 


OUR MINORCANS. 


\ couple of months ago, Mr. F. C. An- 
dreu, of Port Mahon, Spain, editor of Revis- 
i¢ Apicola, sent us a Minorcan queen. The 
bees have hatched out, and some of them 
are now a month old, so that we have an 
opportunity of judging somewhat of their 
disposition. They are nervous, and rather 
more vindictive than Italians. The queen 
is exceedingly prolific. The Minorean bees 
themselves are black, and look very much 
like the common blacks of this country. 
They might also be easily taken for Carnio- 
lans, both in color and in general disposi- 
tion, although I think the Carniolans are 
not quite so nervous. I will report further 
in regard to them later. 
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MAKING GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER. 


UST as soon as it begins to be cool 
weather, I begin to feel an unusual in- 
terest in all sorts of gardening that 
can be done in the fall. Some way or 
other—I can not exactly tell why—the 

mellow soil has a wonderful fascination for 
me just before frost comes, or perhaps a 
little after frost. At this season of the year, 
ground that has been tilled is usually in 
fine nice order; and it has always seemed to 
me too bad to let it lie idle. Then the ques- 
tion comes up, Whatis there that we can 
plant and nurse and care for in the months 
of September, October, and November? 
What is there to look fresh and green and 
thrifty, that frost won’t harm? Well, so 
far aS planting seeds is concerned—that is, 
planting to do any good—our list is a rather 
small one. Just as soon as any crop is fin- 
ished and done for, I want to see the ground 
cleared off, and have something take its 
place. What can we plant, as one crop 
after another disappears. At first I was go- 
ing to say there are only two things that will 
stand the severest weather here in Ohio. 
These two are rye and spinach. Spinach, 
With us, stands just about as severe freez- 
Ing as does rye. The first is a profitable 
crop to raise, and can be sold in the winter 
al any time when there is a thaw; there- 
fore | would have plantings of spinach ev- 
ery week or ten days. Just now is perhaps 
avood time to start spinach to be wintered 
over. Rye is sown only to be turned under 
inthe spring, for no one presumes a mar- 
ket-gardener is going to make it pay to 
raise rye. Well, there is another thing. 
lhe winter onions may be planted this 
mouth or next, and they will come right up 
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and grow, and seem to do all the better 
when the weather gets colder. 

Oh, yes! there is still another thing that 
you can plant, and plant largely, during 
this month and next, and you can manure 
the ground and fertilize it, and work it up 
fine to your heart's content, and with a 
wretty good prospect of making it pay too. 
Shall I tell you what itis? Why, strawber- 
ries. They will grow and send out runners 
for two months yet, and the frost just 
makes them handsomer, until it gets to be 
severely cold; and even then,if there isa 
tolerable covering of snow, they do not 
seom to be hurt any. Strawberries are my 
special favorites in these fall months. You 
have plenty of time to pick off the runners 
as fast as they appear. and loosen the dirt 
around the plants, and give them liquid 
manure. I know some writers say you 
should not encourage a rank, strong growth 
late in the fall; but L have never seen a bit 
of bad effect from it. The plants that I 
fairly covered up with little chunks of ma- 
nure, so that when a shower came, the wa- 
ter all around them looked like green ink, 
gave the biggest crop the next season, of the 
biggest berries. Ido not believe you can 
hurt a strawberry by excessive stimulating, 
no matter when you do it. In getting 
jlants for sale, our boys have been in the 
1abit of laying alittle lump of dirt or a 
stone on the runner, to keep it where they 
wanted it. I saw them at it, and said, 
‘* Why, bless your hearts, boys, don’t use 
stones or Jumps of dirt. Just get a wheel- 
barrow full of chunks of rich manure, and 
lay a lump of manure over each runner, 
close to the embryo plant.” 


GARDENING UNDER GLASS 


The one who learns to love to see plants 
grow, will, as frost approaches and _ in- 
creases, very soon begin to feel a longing 
for some sort of protection. Cucumbers, to- 
matoes, and ever so many other things, run 
up in price very quickly when frost appears. 
Something to Keep the frost away will often 
prove a good investment. Cloth frames an- 
swer very well until snow comes. When 
you begin to get snow on top of yeas cloth, 
it is a nuisance. Then you must have wood- 
en shutters, or, better still, glass. Just 
now thousands are turning their attention 
to cold-frames, or cold-frame greenhouses to 
be warmed in different ways. A cold-frame 
greenhouse is one so made that one can go 
inside of it. Now a word in regard to set- 
ting glass. For the past year we have been 
using the Ives putty-machine, advertised in 
our floral and gardening periodicals. With 
this the putty is diluted with good white 
paint until it can be forced out in a liquid 
form, where the glass touches the sash. 
Dry sand is then blown on the sticky paint 
as long as the paint will hold it. When dry 
it is as hard as stone. Now, the Ives putty- 
machine costs $1.50; but we decided it was 
well worth four times the price, because of 
the saving of labor in setting the glass. One 
of our boys happened to be in the counter 
store, and picked off from the 15-cent coun- 
ter what is called the Atlas insect-powder 
gun. Thisis made for blowing pyrethrum 
or any other powder on the insects. It is 
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simply an oval rubber ball. with a nozzle at- 
tached to one end. By cutting off the 
strainer from the large end of the nozzle, 
we had a putty machine all ready for use. 
Mix your paint and putty just right, fill the 
rubber ball, then by squeezing the ball you 
can send astream of the liquid paint exactly 
where you want it. Two of our men decid- 
ed at once they could work faster with the 
15-cent machine than they could with the 
$1.50 machine. This insect-powder gun can 
be sent by mail at an expense of only 4 cents 
for postage. 
SAVING TOMATOES FOR SEED. 

In answer to several questions, you may 
save the seed from oy tomato that pleases 
you; and even if you have a dozen varieties 
In the same row, there is no danger of mix- 
ing—at least I have been told so by the ex- 
periment-station folks. The present indica- 
tions are that the Ignotum tomato-seed will 
command a big price next season—perhaps 
$1.00 or $1.50 an ounce; therefore you had 
better save every seed. ‘To save the seeds, 
just scoop them out of the tomatoes before 
you cook or can them; set them in a bowl 
or dish, with a little water,in some warm 
place, until the whole mass gets sour. When 
it is sour enough to begin to smell bad, the 
seeds will wash out as clean and handsome 
as you please. Spread them on plates or 
boards to dry, and that is all there is to it. 

COLD-FRAME CABBAGE-PLANTS. 

If you are going to have some sash, or 
even wooden shutters, to cover your cold- 
frames, this is the month to sow your Jersey 
Wakefield cabbage-plants. It is often said, 
that just as good plants can be obtained by 
sowing them in the greenhouse in February; 
but my opinion is, that, even if we can, we 
do not often succeed in getting them. Plants 
properly wintered in cold-frames may be 

lanted out just as soon as the ground can 
ve worked, even in the latter part of March ; 
and as they have already been frozen up 
hundreds of times, freezing does not hurt 
them a bit; and your first cabbages will, as 
arule, be from the cold-frame plants. Start 
them about the middle of September, and 
get nice plants, just as you would do in 
spring. In order to get a good stand—that 
is, just as per | and no more than can oc- 
cupyv your cold-frame, you must transplant 
them. They also want to be in the ground 
clear up to the first leaves, and you can not 
secure this without transplanting. 
THE KUMERLE LIMA BEAN. 

The. Henderson Jima bean is now ready 
for the table, and some of the pods are ripe 
and dry. It is all right, except being so 
small. Its sizé,in my opinion, is going to 
rule it out. We are glad to report, however, 
that the Kumerle has proved to be very pro- 
lific, and many of the beans are ready to 
shell. The probability is, that most of them 
will escape frost. The Kumerle is a real 
honest bush lima bean: the Henderson is 
not, for the reasons above given. 


400 BUSHELS OF POTATOES TO THE ACRE. 


I have this season succeeded in getting 
over 100 bushels of potatoes from a quarter 
They were Lee’s Favorite. 


of an acre. At 
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an expense of 3 cts. per bushel they were 
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dug, picked up, and stored. 
will tell you how I did it. 
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Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage for ever: for 
they are the rejoicing of my heart. PsaLM 119: 111. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN BEE- 
KEEPERS. 

OcR proof-reader, in glancing over foreign ex- 
changes for August, found the following in the 
Schweizer Bienenfreund, from the pen of Mr. TT. 
Kellen, of Luxemburg. Mr. Kellen writes from 
Paris, in regard to the apicultural display. After 
describing the Americamexbibit he says: 

This American display is the most noteworthy, 
practical, and beautitul of all that Americans bave 
till now produced. An enumeration, with a short 
description of all the hives, implements, products, 
ete., would fill several volumes. Whoever would 
describe the same must needs write a complete 
handbook of American apiculture; and that is 
something that Europeans still lack. The English 
and Americans have noticeably surpassed the Ger- 
man bee-keepers (not to speak of others) in many 
respects. ‘They may at first have learned many 
things of Germans, I admit ; but they have learned 
how to apply science, and do not remain stationary. 
To-day can the German and Frenchman go to the 
English and Americans for instruction. Already 
what belongs to bee-lore, the Europeans can no 
longer measure with the Americans. It will bea 
long time before we in Europe shall have such a 
work as Root’s A BC book, or Langstroth’s. The 
only one, till now, worthy of notice, on this side of 
the ocean, is Gravenhorst’s; and as opposed to that 
we have numberless works and “ worklets;"’ and 
the most wonderful part of the whole is, that such 
books have ever seen the second and third edition. 


A VISIT FROM J. W. JENKINS, OF JAMAICA, W. |. 

We have just had a very pleasant call from our 
Jamaica correspondent, Mr. J. W. Jenkins, of Prov- 
idence, Jamaica, who for three years back has been 
laboring as a missionary among those semi-civilized 
people. The island, on account of the interference 
of various nations, has been drained of its wealth, 
and the people are almost poverty-stricken. Mr 
Jenkins become interested in apiculture, and at 
once began bee-keeping in his missionary field. 
His idea was to teach the natives a new source of 
income; and thus while he was ministering to their 
spiritual wants he could at the same time give 
them the means to administer to their own bodily 
wants. The bees of the island are black, and the 
honey resources are almost unlimited. Mr. Jen- 
kins is sure that apiculture can be made a profita: 
ble means of livelihood, and he is very anxious that 
the natives haveastart in this line. While they 
have no wintering problem to contend with, the) 
have various species of ants which are very fond of 
honey, and which, unless checked, would in time 
prove the total destruction of the colony. To 
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prevent their depredations, the hives are placed 
on benches, the legs of which stand in zine pans of 
water. There is a species of black ant, which, al- 
though very small, will in time rob a colony of its 
honey. One colony was put upon the ground; and 
it was a very noticeable fact, he says, that this colo- 
ny was not doing as well as those upon the benches, 
the little black ants having visited it so much that 
its stores were reduced to almost the daily gather- 
ing. There is aspecies of red ant there which is 
much worse. They will come in droves; and if their 
nest happens to be at a distance from the hives, 
they will move into quarters in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the bees. From here they will continually 
sap the colonies until they have, from the ill-gotten 
stores, become so strong that they willina single 
night destroy the colony upon which they have 
been preying. In most tropical countries these 
various species of ants are one of the greatest hin- 
dranees to bee culture. Our friend A. A. Bunker 
spoke of their untiring depredations in Burma on 
his visitto Medina. _ 


PERSONAL LETTERS TO EDITORS WHO PUBLISH 
FALSE STATEMENTS. 

SINCE Our article on page 620, of our August Ist 
issue, urging bee-keepers themselves to write per- 
sonal letters to offending editors, one of our sub- 
scribers has taken up the gauntlet in the following 
pointed paragraph. He says, in writing to the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch: 

In your issue of Sunday, August 25, appeared an 
article on impurities in sugar by Chevalier Q. Jack- 
son, M. D., in which he undertakes to describe 
American ingenuity inthe manufacture of comb 
honey. Iwas greatly surprised on reading this por- 
tion of the article, for I had thought that Dr. Jack- 
son prepared himself on the subjects which he 
wrote, before submitting them to the reading pub- 
lie, 

lam convinced that he is mistaken in his state- 
ments. If he is not, he should prove their truth 
and claim the $1000 reward offered by Mr. A. I. 
Root, of Medina, O. The latter gentleman stands 
pledged to pay that amount “to the person who 
will furnish evidence that comb honey has been 
manufactured, filled with honey, and capped by 
machinery; or who will furnish information of any 
place where comb honey is manufactured by ma- 
chinery.” The Encyclopedia Britannica made the 
same error in an article on ** glucose”’ in its Ameri- 
can supplement; but on being notified by Mr. Root, 
the publishers wrote that they had started anin- 
vestigation and found that the author “ had not as 
goss grounds for his assertion as he should have 
vad.’” 

Those who write to instruct the public should not 
take hearsay statements and tell their readers they 
are 80. J. B. BLACK, M. D. 

Dunean, Pa., Sept. 7, 1889. 


That's right, doctor. This is just the way to do 
up these falsehoods. Editors will publish a correc- 
tion, brief and courteous, when they will not notice 
areprint from a bee-journal. Let more of our sub- 
scribers follow the matter up. 


GREAT IS TRUTH, AND WILL PREVAIL; THE NEW 
YORK WORLD LN DEFENSE OF BEE-KEEPERS. 

WHILE hundreds of daily and weekly papers have 
been slandering the comb-honey business by alleg- 
ing that the article was manufactured and “ deftly 
filled by appropriate machinery,’ one large daily, 
without any solicitation from bee-keepers, has 
come out and stated the honest truth. The daily to 
Which we refer is no less than the New York World, 
which by all odds is the largest daily in the United 
States, and perhapsin the world. Thisis the clipping, 
which has been sent us by one of our subscribers: 

HOW HONEY-COMBS ARE MADE. 
Helen of Troy, Sea Cliff, L. I.—‘‘Can you tell me 


whether paneercomhe are always made by bees, or 
are there such things as patent ones? ’’—Honey in 
the comb is always made by bees and never by ma- 
chinery. When you buy honey in that shape you 
may feel quite certain it is the genuine article, and 
that there is no patent on it. Comb foundation 
made of beeswax isin guite common use. On this 
the bees form the cells, fill with honey, and cap 
them. ; 

If this is not coming out * square-toed ” in favor 
of our much-abused industry, then we do not know 
what better we could have. We desire, in these 
columns, to thank the editor of the World for tak- 
ing the pains to find out the truth of the matter, in- 
stead of copying the slander, which has no founda- 
tion. Now, why can't the editors of some of these 
smaller dailies be just as eager to copy this truth as 
to scatter broadcast the lying statements of some 
smart reporter, or the statement of some other 
periodical? If the World is as careful in other 
things as in this one, no wonder it has the largest 
circulation, and it deserves it. Give the Worlda 
boost, every chance you can get, 80 long as it sticks 
by the truth; and give the go-by to papers that per- 
sist in publishing falsehoods about comb honey. 
If more bee-keepers would stop those papers that 
come into their homes, which have maligned our 
industry, aud refuse to make amends, it might help 
to open the eyes of these editors who have “ not 
time to investigate the truth,”’ but take slander be- 
cause it is cheap. 

Since the foregoing was written, the following 
item, clipped from the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, of Montreal, Can., has been sent in. It reads 
as follows: 

ARTIFICLAL COMB HONEY. 

The Family Herald and Weekly Star recently pub- 
lished, under the heading ** Curious Facts ”’ a state- 
ment copied from an American paper, to the effect 
that artificial honey had been made of potato starch 
and oil of vitriol, the comb being manufactured 
out of paraffine wax. The item referred to has been 
going aboutin the American papers for some time, 
and the author of it is alleged to be Professor 
Wiley, of the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Mr. Stewart, of Nairn, Ont., writes that he 
is willing to give one hundred dollars, and that A. 
I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, will give one thousand 
dollars to any one who will show them artificial 
comb honey and tell them where it is manufactur- 
ed. But Mr. Stewart and Mr. Root are likely to 
keep their money, for there is no doubt that they 
are right. The statement that artificial comb hon- 
ey has been successfully produced from potato 
starch, oilof vitriol, and paraffine wax,is not worthy 
of credence. However, even if the statement were 
true, it would not in any way reflect on the bee- 
keepers, who are, undoubtedly, a most conscien- 
tious and upright class of persons. Even those 
who believed the item was trustworthy would not 
suppose that the artificial honey was made by bee- 
keepers any more than they would suppose that 
the oleomargarine substitute for butter was made 
by dairymen or farmers’ wives. If such artificial 
honey could be made it would come into competi- 
tion with the bees and bee-keepers just as olcomar- 
garine comes in competition with honest butter 
and those who make it. 


Good for the Star! Give it a boost, ye Canadians! 
Let’s patronize the papers that tell the truth about 
our industry. Let more papers follow suit. Surely 
truth will triumph in time, but we must keep fight- 
ing the falsehoods, and that, too, by personal letters 
from bee-keepers. 

And here comes the Maryland Furmer for Septem- 
ber, with a good square contradiction in regard to 
artificial comb honey. Friends of the Maryland 
Farmer, here is our hand; and we hope every bee- 
keeper who lives in your vicinity will express his 
thanks in the shape of a dollar for your magazine, 
for one year at least. 
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A GOOD REPORT FROM DR. MILLER, 

Friend A. I.:—I don’t know how many times dur- 
ing the last few weeks Mrs. Miller has said to me 
something like this: ‘*‘Why don’t you write a note 
to Mr. Root, telling him of your success? He seem- 
ed much pleased and interested when here, in the 
honey-flow you were getting.”’ Well, you know that 
at the time you were here the bees were taking a 
fresh start at storing. Since that time they kept it 
up Straight along, although rather slowly, still with- 
out s_op, till last week, about Sept. 5. So I have 
taken 11,000 or 12,00) lbs. of honey, and have sold it, 
and xm now crowded to get it ready for shipment. 
You're glad, aren't you? C. C. MILLER. 

The above came in a private letter; but I am sure 
the doctor will pardon us for letting some other 
friends of his have a glimpse atit. To be sure, we 
are glad, old friend. 

SENDING BEES BY THE HALF-POUND THROUGH 
THE MAILS. 

Our good friend Pratt, of Marlboro, Mass., has 
actually succeeded in doing it; yes, even where the 
bees were missent, so as to be out four or five days, 
instead of two, and they came through with only 
two or three dead bees. Full particulars are given 
in the American Bee Journal for Sept. 14. Now, 
while we are pleased to hear of the success of this 
experiment, we are greatly troubled, for fear the 
postal authorities may not only rule out bees by 
the half-pound, but bees and queens. In_ fact, 
queens have been sent us repeatedly in such shape 
that I would not blame the department for shutting 
down on us. If friend Pratt is permitted to send 
half-pounds through the mails, other bee-keepers 
must of course have the same permission; and per- 
haps not one in a thousand is as well able to put up 
their bees as is friend Pratt. I do not exactly see 
how half a pound of bees can well be put up so that 
the package may not be smashed by some accident; 
and one such smash-up would perhaps finish the 
business for us. As Prof. Cook was instrumental 
in getting queens through the mails when they 
were once cut off, I should very much like to know 
his opinion in regard to the matter. Friend Doolit- 
tle, who writes the matter up, as well as the editor 
of the American Bee Journal, do not either one seem 
to apprebend very much trouble in the matter. 
Besides, sending this trial package through the 
mails is, if we are correct, a direct violation of our 
present laws. We have this week received through 
the mails a glass bottle containing a full half-pint of 
honey. It did not get broken, but it is a wonder. 
Friend Doolittle suggests that the powdered sugar 
rattling down in the mail-bags would be an objec- 
tion. So far as that is concerned, grinding the 
sugar in a paint-mill, or otherwise, so that there are 
no grains at all, will, 1 think, fix that part of it. 
Sugar and honey ground together would be like 
paint or cream. In that state, I feel sure the bees 
would eat every particle, both of sugar and honey. 


SPECIAL NOXICES. 


WINTER ONION-SETS. 
These will do nicely if planted now. Price l0c per 
quart, or 75¢ per peck. If wanted by mail, send 10c 
per quart extra. 








GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE. 


Now is the time to plant Grand Rapids lettuce in 
the open ground, so as to have fine strong plants 
for setting in the greenhouse. It is economy to 
have them make as much growth as possible out- 
doors, on account of the comparative cheapness of 
the ground and the saving in expense of watering, 
airing, etc. With alittle rude protection you can 
get very nice lettuce Phanksgiving and Christmas 
from seeds planted in the open ground. 


STRAWBERRY-PLANTS IN SEPTEMBER. 


Since our bountiful rain we are fully supp..ed 
with the very finest, well-rooted strawberry-plants, 
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grown on our river-bottom. We can furnish Sharp. 
les at 10 cts. for 10; 50 cts. per 100, or $4.00 per 1000; 
Jersey Queen and Jessie, 10 cts. for 10; 75 ets. per 
100, or $5.00 per 1000. At present writing we place 
the Jessie ahead of every otber strawberry we have 
ever had, for general purposes. The new Bubach, 
we have not tested as thoroughly as we have the 
Jessie; but so far as we have tried it, it gives great 
promise. Prices of the Bubach, 15 cts. for 10; $1 0 
per 100, or £7.50 per 1000, The latter is perhaps th: 
largest berry we bave ever had any thing to do 
with: but when ripe it is very soft, and must be 
handled carefully. By using pint boxes, however, 
and getting them before customers pretty quick) 
after they are fully ripe, you can get along very 
well. If you are having rain, I do not know any 
better month to set out strawberries than Septem- 
ber. We have been obliged to increase the postage 
on our strawberry-plants, because they are 80 much 
larger and heavier than any we bave ever befor: 
raised. If wanted by mail,add 5 cts. extra for 10), 
or 20 cts. for 100. 


DISCOUNTS TO THOSE WHO ORDER GOODS FOR 
NEXT SEASON’S USE NOW. 

According to our usual! custom, we offer the fo!l- 
lowing discounts for early orders. The reasons for 
this are many,and the reasons why you should 
take advantage of our offer are many more. Our 
main reason for making the offer is to divert as 
much us possible of the trade out of the very 
crowded months of the spring into the fall and win- 
ter, and thus equalize business as much as possible. 
If you know pretty well a large partof your next 
spring’s needs, you should, by all means, anticipate 
these needs for these reasons, and many more that 
might be named. . 

1. Itisto your profit, if you have the money to 
invest, both in the first cost of the goods and in the 
economy in preparing them for use. You can nail 
your stuff together more economically in the win- 
ter time, when there is not much else to do, than ut 
any other time. Hives painted in the winter wil! 
become thoroughly dry by the time you are ready 
to use them, and will last much longer. 

2. By anticipating your needs you can give the 
goods ample time to reach you by freight. Time 
and again the past season, customers have sent 
large orders for goods by express, and said they 
knew the charges would be high, but they could 
not wait for freight; they ‘must have the goods at 
onece.”’ These high charges might have been saved 
by a little forethought. 

3. By ordering early you avoid the danger and 
worry of having your orders delayed, and the risk 
of losing a large part of your honey crop thereby. 
The past season, as near as we have been able to 
learn, all supply-dealers were more or less behind 
on their orders. This isno more than should be ex- 
pected with such an unusual demand. Our goods, 
from their nature, being bulky, it is manifestly im- 
possible to stock up sufficiently to meet such a de- 
mand, and it is also impossible to meet the demand 
by extra help and machinery, because competent 
help can not be had ina day, and the extra work 
must necessarily be of poor quality. The easiest 
and most sensible way out of the difficulty is for 
you who know your needs to have them supplied 
ahead; and if you haven’t looked far enough, and 
should want more goods in the spring ina hurry, 
we will try toremember how you helped us out, 
and willin return give you as prompt attention as 
possible. 

We have decided on the following discounts, 
which are sufficiently liberal to make ita protit- 
eble investment for you, and the discounts will 
apply to every thing in our catalogue ordered for 
next season’s use. They can not, of course, apply to 
iarge orders for counter goods or honey-packages; 
but if only afew of them are included with an or- 
der for hives, ete., then the discount may be taken 
from the whole bill. 

Up to November Ist, discount will be 5 per cent. 
After that date, one per cent a month for each 
month before March; i.e, 4 per cent in November, 
3 per cent in December, 2 per cent in January, and 
l per cent in February. One per cent a month is 
equal to 12 per cent per annum, and money can be 
had in most places for 6 and 8 per cent, so that you 
see that, although our offer is not quite as liberal as 
formerly, it is still profitable, and we trust that 
many of you will find it to your advantage to avail 
yourselves of it. Remember, our discounts for 
large orders on page 2 of catalogue are applicable 
in addition to above discounts, 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The American International Bee-keepers’ Association will 
meet in the Court-house, Brantford, Canada, Dec. 4, 5, 6, 1889. 
All bee- -keepers are invited to attend. State and district bee- 
keepers’ societies are invited to appoint dele apntes to the con- 
vention. Full particulars of the meeting will be given in due 
time. Any one desirous of becoming a member, and receiving 
the last nae report, bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the secreta) R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec’y. 
Branttord: Yont., Can 


The Northwestern Bee-keepers’ Society will hold its annual 

convention at the Commercial Hotel, corner of Lake and Dear- 
bor n Sts., Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 11 and 12, at 9 
AM Arrangements have been made with the hotel for back 
room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per day, each; front room, 82 
per day, each person. This date occurs during’ the exposition, 
when excursion rates on the railroads will be one fare for the 
round trip, good from Oct. 10 to 14, inclusive. There has been 
afaircrop of honey in the West, and an old-time crowd ma 
be expected at this revival of the Northwestern from its * hi- 
bernation.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec’y. 














Wants or Exchange Department. 








W ANTED.—To exchange honey for beeswax. We 
will take beeswax in exchange for honey inany 

quate Will give three pounds for one. Write for 

particulars. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

Iktfdb Hamilton, Hancock Co.,, Ill. 


\ANTED.—To exchange good Italian bees for a 
good foot-power saw. W.S. BISEL, 
1d Atchinson, Kansas. 


\ |] ANTED.—To exchan for honey, a Given fdn. 
press, with L. size die-book, and wax - boilers 
und dipping-boards for same. H. D. BURRELL, 
Box 386, Bangor, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


\ |) ANTED.—To exchange 2 canary-bird singers for 
any thing we can use in our home. 
HELENA and CHARLEY SNYDER, Orion, Wis. 
U BACH, Jessie, Warfield, Hoffman's Seedling, 
May King, and Crescent strawberry - a 
cheap, in exchange for comb or extracted boney, 
sections, or beeswax. Plants true to name. 
Write to E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, 
Box 995. St. Clair Co., Il. 
\ANTED— —To exchange 10, 000 Cuthbert raspber- 
ry-plants, for sections, foundation, or extracted 
honey. I will give a bargain on the estm'd Co. Pi 
20d PLD MILLER, » Grapeville, Westm’ Co., Pa. 


W ANTED —To sell my hive-factory and bees, or 
one to take charge of the business. A good 
chance for one understanding the business. For 
further information write to 
P. L ViaAuLiLon, Bayou Goula, La. 


WANTED. .—To exchange bees, for top-buggy, 
road-cart, surgical or dental instruments, watch 
or clock. Dr. CoRYA, Moore’s Hill, Ind. 























TILL exchange Elgin watch for World ty pe writ- 
er. E. Hoster.er, East Lynne, Cass Co., Mo. 


\ ANTED. and situation with an apiarist, for any 

length of time. W5ill give good reference; wiil 
£0 to any part of the United States. For further par- 
ticulars address S. W. Wart, Box 179, Liberty, Mo. 





~ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


A few ee queens at 30 cts. each. 
. ISBELL, Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


Ihave about a dozen mismated Italian queens, 
which I will sell at 40c each, by return mail. 
. KALE, Newton Falls, Trumbull Co., O. 





Twelve black queens, at 9 each. I guarantee 
satisfaction. . EHLERS, 
Webieniaie Vv bong Scott Co., lowa. 


I shall have 30 or r 40 bl black queens between this 
and the first of November, that I will sell at l5c, if 
any one wants them. W.T. Lyons, 

Decherd, Franklin Co., Tenn. 





Italian hybrid queens for sale at 22c each. Young 
and prolific. J. H. JOHNSON, 
Middaghs, Northampton Co., Pa. 








The Secrets of Success in the Grow- 
ing of Small Fruits 


Gives;you the benefit of several years’ experience 
in growing berries for market, together with my il- 
lustrated catalogue and price ‘list of berry-plants; 
sent free on application. Now is the time to set 
strawberries for next year's truiting. Jessie, Cioud, 
and other new varieties. 16-19db 


1 A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 


+ Tio responding to his advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BEE-KEEPERS and FRUIT-GROWERS, 
Send for my price list of 
BEE-EEEPERS’ SUPPLIES AND STRAWBERRY - PLANTS. 
Twenty-tive oo to select from. 
Address F. W. LAMM, 
Box 106, SOMERVILLE, - - BUTL eR Co., OHIO. 
18-23db 


OTICE.—I have just received a shipment of 
imported Carniolan queens from Frank Ben- 
ton, and the Ist of Oct. look fora shipment from 
Michael Ambrozic, Austria, Europe. 
J: B. KLINE, 924 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


Crawford's Folding Paper Boxes 


For Inclosing Section Honey. 


THE BEST BOX FOR THE LEAST MONEY! 
$3.00 Per 1000 


and less, according to quantity. Send for sample 
and price list. A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. WEYMOUTH, MA8S. 


Tin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


EMPLOYMENT. —-AGENTS 
wanted everywhere. for the HOME 
JOURNAL—a grand family paper 


at$ilayear. Rig on eee: 
Sample FrE THO N rork 
923 & 925 West. Madison Street, - CHICAGO. IGLS. 


ees oultry 
Bees 9 Peute-y 
ees oultry 


The Canadian Bee Journal and Poultry Weekly is 
the best paper extant devoted to these specialties. 
24 pages, WEEKLY, at $1.00 per year. Live, prac- 
tical, interesting. Nothing stale in its columns. 
Specimen copies free. Subscribers paying in ad- 
vance are entitled to two insertions of a five-line 
adv’t (40 words) in the Exchange and Mart column. 

D. A. JONES 60., BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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764 GLEANINGS IN 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


SPIDER-PLANT SEED WANTED. 

Have any of the readers of GLEANINGS any fresh 
seed for sale? If so, tell us on a postal card how 
much, and what you want for it, delivered here in 
Medina. 


GILT-EDGE EXTRACTED HONEY. 


On another page of this number you will find an 
illustration of the apiary of F. L. Snyder, Orion, 
Wisconsin. We have secured from this man over 
3000 Ibs. of the nicest basswood honey we ever tust- 
ec. It was produced in the apiary shown; and no 
man, however ge ste he may be in regard to the 
manufacture of honey, after tasting this, would 
call itany thing but pure honey of the best kind. 
The secret of its being so nice is, that friend 8S. lets 
it stand in open barrels and cans for several weeks 
for it to ripen. As a result, it is so thick it will 
hardly run. We have also secured from friend 
Baxter, of Nauvoo, I1l., about 10,000 lbs. of very fine 
clover extracted honey. We have only the sample 
here yet; the stock will arrive in a few days. 
Judging from the sample, we should say it was as 
good as friend Snyder's. Both lots of honey are in 
barrels of from 509 to 550 Ibs. each; and the price 
by the barrel is 9c per lb. We will put it into 60-lb., 
square cans, and ship in lots of 1,2,o0r more cans, 
at lic per lb. We have some of Snyder's honey in 
kegs of from 50 to 55 lbs. each, which we will sell at 
94c per lb. We have some choice white comb hon- 
ey in 20-lb. cases, which we offer at 16¢ per |b. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 

We have revised the table of prices of the Dove- 
tailed hive, which appears below. New prices go 
into effect from this date. You will notice a slight 
advance. Having added a price list of parts this 
was necessary to make things agree. As some 
have not understood just how to put this hive to- 
gether, we have madeadiagram, with minute in- 
structions, which we give below, and which will also 
be included with each lot sent out. 





DOVETAILED HIVES PUT UP AND IN THE FLAT. 


Description. Price each. In lots of Weight of 

(Please order by number). 1 5 10 10 

No. 1. Eight-frame Dovetailed hive, shown to the 
left, above, with one bottom, body, one super, 
with sections, separators, and foundation starters, 
slatted honey-board, § all-wood frames and cover, 
1% story, for comb honey, complete, put up and 


Se OD ee Ee - | 150] 1 45/1 40} 300 Ibs. 
No. 1. Eight-frame Dovetailed hive in flat, complete, 
same as above ......... {1 20}1 10}1 00! 280 lbs. 


No.1. Eight-frame Dovetailed hive, in flat, empty, 
same as above, leaving out sections, separators, 
and starters. .... .....| 77 | %2| 250 1bs. 

No. 2. Eight-frame Dovetailed hive, shown to the 
right, above, is furnished just like No.1, with one 
more super added, making a two-story hive com- 
plete, put up painted... | 2 00| 195/190! 380 lbs. 

No. 2. Eight-fr. Dovetailed hive in flat, complete, 
EF Se ea | 159} 140/135! 360 lbs. 

No. 2. Eight-frame. Dovetailed, in fiat, empty, 
same as above, leaving out sections, separators, 
and etarters....... .... 11 | 9% 9) | 300 Ibs. 

No. 3. Same as No. 1, except that it has T tins in the 
supers, instead of section-holders. Same price. 

No. 4. Same as No. 2, with T tins instead of section- 
holders. Same price. 

We will make the Dovetailed hive 10-frame instcad 
of 8-frame, in any of above numbers, as follows: 

Nailed and painted, complete, 25 cts. each extra. 

In flat, complete, 20 cts. each extra. 

In flat, empty, 15 cts. each extra. 








BEE CULTURE. Ocr. 


NAILS SUITABLE is ABOVE HIVES. 


Nails for No. 1, Dovetailed hive............. 10 | | y 
Nails for No. 2, Dovetailed hive............. 10 | 30 | 55 | 2.25 
Nails for Nos. 3 and 4, same as for Nos. 1 and 2 re- 
spectively, and for 1U-frame same as for 8-fr. hives. 
DISCOUNTS FOR QUANTITY. 
For 2 hives, deduct 2 per cent. | For 50 hives, deduct 5 per ct 
For 30 hives, deduct 3 per cent. For 60 hives, deduct 6 per ct 
For 40 hives, deduct 4 per cent. For 80 hives, deduct 8 per ct 
For 100 hives or more, deduct 10 per cent. 


TABLE OF PRICES OF PARTS OF DOVETAILED HIVES. 


- - *rice. 
Name Flat. |Nail’d| Painted 
Wt. of 10/1) 10 }1) 10} 1 10 

8-fr. Dove’d bottom-board.| 40 Ibs. 10) .80/12 1.00] 15} 1.20 
8-fr. Dove’d cover-board...| 40 Ibs. 10, .80 12,1 00)15 1.30 
8-fr. Dove’d cover, with tin.| 50 Ibs. 15,1.30,18)1 60/22) 2.00 
8-tr. Dove’d body, empty...| 70 Ibs. (24/2.00 30/2 50/35] 3.00 
8-fr. Dove’d super, empty..| 35 Ibs. 12 1.00 15)1.3018) 1.50 
10-fr. Dove’d bottom-board.| 60 Ibs. |12/1.00 14.1 20:16) 1.50 
10-fr. Dove’d cover-board....| 50 Ibs. 121.00 14;1.2016) 1.50 
10-fr. Dove’d cover, with tin.| 64 Ibs. 20/1.70 22 2.00.25) 2.30 
10-fr. Dove’d body, empty...| 76 Ibs. (30:2 .50.35/3 00.40) = 3.60 





10-fr. Dove’d super, empty..| 38 Ibs. (15|1.25'18)1 50 20 1.80 
For the same quantity of parts the same discount 
will apply as on complete hives. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER THE DOVE- 
TAILED HIVE. 


Se OMIT: 6 
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v 
DIAGRAM OF NO. 1 8-FRAME DOVETAILED HIVE. 


Drawn to scule of '44. Fig. 1 is a cross-section 
through hive the narrowest way. Fig.2 is a frag- 
ment of cross-section through lengthwise. ais the 
cover, and f the bottom-board. These ure plain 
boards, %x13}x21's, the only difference being that 
the cover is a better board than the bottom; that is, 
clear of checks and knots; b is the cover-cleat, % x15 
x13%%, grooved %x%. One of these is nailed to each 
end of the cover, and to the back end of the bottom: 
gis the cleat for the front end of the bottom, 
% X14 X13%, rabbeted %x%; e is the side strip for 
bottom, °,x%X21; ¢ is the side of the super; i is the 
end, The super measures 4%x13%%x20%, outside, 
11°%;x18% inside. T'wosupers are made by ripping 
one body in two; d and j are the side and end of the 
body, the same size as super, 9% deep. ‘The rabbet 
in the top edge of the end of the super and body 
is wide by § deep; his the honey-board, consisting 
of 13 pieces. Two pieces, 4x{x133, rabbeted }xj, 
form the ends, as shown to the right of h. Two 
pieces, 4x4x19}, rabbeted on the ends to fit the rab- 
bet in end-piece; 9 slats, }x1x19}, spaced as shown, 
and nailed into rabbeted end-piece. This honey- 
board may be made queen-excluding by making 
saw-kerfs in the edges of the slats, and sliding in a 
strip of perforated zinc, as shown at i, in drawing 
of Simplicity hive. k is the section-holder, of which 
this is an illustration of 6 standing side by side. 
The ends are plain blocks, }4x1}5x4}; the bottoms, 
{:x1}4, slotted as shown. m, in Fig. 2, is the tin 
separator, 34x18. This is nailed to one side of the 
section-holder. The section-holders rest on a tin 
strip, {x12, nailed to the bottom inside — of the 
end of super, as shown in Fig. 2, to the right of /, 
and between the honey-board and super; | is the 
brood-frame, of which there are 8 to each hive, and 
which are spaced % in. apart, and from each side of 
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_ RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS, 


lO Know the Causes of Things. is the key to 
Success in any industry. It you wish to sueceed 
| in the Bee Business, you must read and become 
acquainted with the most Successful Methods of 
Bee-Management and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTH’S WORK, 
REVISED BY DADANT, 
Contains the rm sult of practical ex perienee with 
Bees. it gives the Physiology of the Bee, with nu- 
merous Quotations from the latest Scientitic 
Writers, the Description of the best Hives, Direc- 
tions for the Proper Management and Handing of 
Bees; the most Practical Methods ot Queen- 
Rearing, Swarming (Natural and Artificial), 
hive. They measure 9}x172 outside; top-bar, 194. | With controlling methods; instructions on Estab- 
lhey are § wide all around, and top-bar 3 thick; | lishing Apiaries, ‘Transferriug, Shipping, Mailing, 
ends and bottom, }. A comb-guide, {x}. is inserted | Feeding, Wintering; the best methods of producing 
in the top-bar, as shown, to guide the bees, or to at- | Comb and Extracted Honey, tne Handling and 
tuch comb fdn. to. See detailed cut of this frame, | Harvesting of Honey, the Making of Comb Founda- 

















SECTION-HOLDERS FOR THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 


page 14 of catalogue. tion, etc., etc. — : ’ 
Kight-frame Dovetailed hive No. 2 is just like No. The instructions for the Rendering of Bees- 
|, with another super added. wax are alone worth the price of the Book, to 
No. 3, eight-trame Dovetailed, is just like No. 1, | many bee-keepers who waste a part of their wax in 
except that it has 5 tins to support the | rendering it. ; ; 
sections, instead of the section-holders. ‘This book, “the most complete ever published,” is 
No. 4 is like No. 3, with 2 supers instead of one. shortly to be published in the French, Italian, and 


‘Ten-frame hives are arranged just like the eight- | German Languages, by Practical European Apia- 
frame, but are 16 inches wide outside, have 2 more | rists. It is highiy recommended by all publishers 
brood-frames below, and one more section-holder in or Bee-Literature in the Old World as well as in the 
super. ew. 

Ks two supers are just the same depth as one Cloth Binding, 550 Pages, 199 Engravings, 19 
body, brood-frames may be hung in the supers for | Full-Page Plates. Gilt front and back. This book 
extracting, or another body may be used on top | is an Ornament to any Library. ; ‘ 
the lower one, instead. The bee-space is putin the Price: By Express, $1.85. By mail, prepaid, 
bottom-board instead of making the body deeper, | $2.00. Special prices to Dealers who wish to ad- 
for various reasons, of which this is the most im- | Vertise it in their circulars. 
portant. It makes all bodies the same depth, so "We also offer for Sale, 40,000 Lbs. of 
they can be tiered and interchanged, or split in | Honey, of our crop of 1889; 25 Tons of Comb 
two for Supers; thus simplifying the construction | Foundation, Smokers, Bee-Veils of Imported Ma- 
of the hive. It — — ” —— psa terial, ete. Send for Circular. Address 
cutting it from either y or bottom, thus leaving |. ’ ' s A 
the bottom and cover boards exactly alike. | 3tfdb CHAS. DA DAN'T & SON, 

No tin rabbets are used in the Dovetailed hive; | Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ullnots. 
but the frames hang on a wood bearing. No "In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
cnameled sheets are included with the Dovetailed Sag gE Oe UNE: 











bives,as they are not necessary. The cover, no FOR PURE ITALIAN BEES, i 
matter where put on, comes just a bee-space above POLAND -CHINA SWINE. WHITE AN D BLACK 
the frames, honey-board, or sections, forming the FERRETS, WHITE RABBITS, WHITE 


AND BROWN LEGHORN CHICKENS, AND 
MALLARD DUCKS, ADDRESS 
N. A. KNAPP, ROCHESTER, LORAIN CO., OHIO. 


best coveriug possible in either case. 














No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, 81.753 No. 3, $1.50 minite 17tfdb 
No. 4, 1.243 Oe Ds ° 3 0. Os, é 15 , 
- On receipt of the above price M tee H S 


SMOKERSand KNIVES HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


will be sent postpaid. Descriptive , . ‘ 
circulars will be sent on receipt of re- SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS. 


quest card. TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
Bingham & Hetherington Smokers 
and Knives are staple tools, and have HONEYW-SECTIONS, &c., &e. 


been used ten years without com- . : 
plaint, and are the only stovewood. PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





% burning clear-smoke bee-smokers; no : Th MIT SON 
going out, no vexation. Address Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH anaes O. 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, Abronia, Mich. P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practica] Hints to 
Mention GLEANINGS. 1921-234 RBee-Keepers.”’ (Mention Gleanings.) infdb 


NOW IS THE TIME 


FOR MARKETING HONEY, AND NEW YORK 
Is A GOOD MARKET. 














We make liberal advances in CASH on consignments, sell quick- 
ly at highest obtainable market prices, and pay the net procecds 
IMMEDIATELY after honey has been sold. We charge for com- 
mission and GUARANTEE of payment, five per cent. Ship by 


freight to F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
WHOLESALE HONEY MERCHANTS, 
122 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey. — Honey is selling very 
slowly at l4c for 1l-lb. white comb, and the pros- 
pects are for lower prices. We have been trying to 
hold the market to 14 and 15c, but parties in lowa 
und Illinois are offering and selling white 1-lb. comb 
at 12@12:c, delivered here and at other points in 
Kansas. Receipts are large, and in order to sell we 
shall have to meet these prices. Extracted, steady 
at 7@8 for white, and 5@6 tor amber.—Beeswaz, 2vc. 

Sept. 14. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 








Boston.—Honey.— Receipts of honey have been a 
little in excess of the sales, and there has been a 
disposition on the part of some to reduce the prices. 
We quote our market from 16@l18e for 1-lb. combs; 
16@17 for 2-lbs. Extracted is stronger, and prom- 
ises to be even higher, the market to-day being 
from 8@9c. No beeswax on hand. 

Sept. 23. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Boston, Mass. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—We quote choice white clo- 
ver honey, 1-lb. sections, single tier cases, 12, 24, 
and 32 lb. preferred, 12%@13'2c; fancy, 14. Same 
grades and larger sections, 93@llc. Extracted, white 
clover, cans, 6',@iec; bbls., 5':@6. Southern, dark, 
4%@5; bright, 5@5's. W.B. Westcott & Cuo., 

Sept. 138. 320 Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change in the market 
since our last. We quote extracted honey at 5@8ec 
on arrival. Comb honey, HN@l6c in the jobbing 
way. Arrivals of extracted honey are good, while 
choice comb honey arrives in small lots only.—Bees- 
wax is in good demand at 20@22c on arrival, for 
good to choice yellow. 

CaaAS. F. MuTHa & Son, 

Sept. 23. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW YorK.—Honey. — Extracted, white clover, 
basswood, California, and orange bloom, 8@8\c. 
Comb honey, 1 lb., fancy white, 16c; 1 Ib., fair, 14; 
2 lb., fancy, 14; 2 ib., fair, ll@lz; 1 ‘lb. buckwheat, 
11@11%; 2ib, lW@il. Demand is good. We make 
quick sales and prompt returns. 

‘, G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

Sept. 23. 122 Water St., New York. 

ALBANY.—Honey.—Consumption improving, and 
receipts not equal to demand at present, especially 
ot buckwheat, or something to sell at L@13e. 
White clover, 14@18; mixed, 18@15; buckwheat, 12 
13; extracted, clover, 7@8; buckwheat, 54@6:c. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 

H. R. WRiaat, 

Sept. 25. Albany, N. Y. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Demand good for comb 
and extracted. Sales large for this time of — 
Prices are lower, owing to offerings by bee-kee 
White clover and linn, 1-lb. sections, fancy, 144@15 
good, 13@14; dark, 12; 2Ib. sectio.s, 13@14; dark, 2 
Extracted, white, 8; dark, 7c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Sept. 27. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sr. Louts. —Honey. —Market quiet. Choice white 
clover, comb, 12@12's; fair, 10@11; dark, I@is. Ex- 
tracted and strained, bright, good flavor, 5%; dark, 
5@5'¢; in cans, bright, 7@7's. 

D. G. Tutt Gro. Co., 

Sept. 23. St. Louis, Mo. 


For SALE.—9000 ibs. of honey, in scant 1-lb. sec- 
tions, crates holding 12 sections; will take 13c for 
white clover, and llc per |b. for dark, f. 0. b. here. 

JOHN HANDEL, Savanna, Ill. 


For SALE.—I have a quantity of choice clover 
honey in scant 1-lb. sections, and 12-lb. cases, at lic 
per |b. (100 Jbs. or more). Also 60-Ib. screw-cap cans 
of extracted clover honey at $4.90 per can; 2 cans 
in 1 box, $9.60. Safe arrival guaranteed by freight. 

OLIVER a Linn Co., lowa. 
t 


For SALE.—One ton section honey, in 20-lb. cases. 
Itis A No.1. Nearly 1600 lbs. is white-clover honey. 
GEO. RALL, Frenchville, Wis. 





For SALE.—3000 Ibs. of fine hearts-ease honey in 
first2quality 1-lb. sections, 24 and 48 lb. cases, deliv- 
ered tree on board cars at Dixon, in good order, at 
Ile per lb. Also 4000 lbs. of white-clover honey, 
at 13c. E. BAER, Dixon, Ill. 


FoR SALE.—2000 Ibs. of extracted honey in 60-lb. 
cans. | will send mx, Unk to any one wishing to buy. 
. VAN VRANKEN, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


For SaLe.—4000 ibs. extracted clover and bass- 
wood honey, in 10-gal. kegs, 120 lbs. net, at le per 
lb., kegs thrown in. 500 lbs. comb honey at l4e. 

M. ISBELL, Norwich, Chenango Co., N.Y. 


For SALE.—2500 Ibs. of choice white clover and 
basswood honey, put up in 60-lb. screw-top cans, at 
7c, cans thrown in. 

F. W. HOLMEs, Cooperville, Mich. 


For SALE —Choice white-clover comb honey, 1: 
sections in case, 9 and 10 lbs. net, per Ib. Ide, f. 0. b. 
Second quality, lle per Ib. 

J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Il. 





For SALE.—25, 000 Ibs. choice extracted white-clo- 
ver honey, in barrels holding about 550 Ibs. net, 
each. I put it up also in packages of any size de- 
sired, in either wood or tin. There is no finer honey 
than this in the market. Write me what you want, 
and I will give you prices. 

Emit J. Bax'rER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Ill. 


HONEY WANTED.—Write to 
CHas. 8. STRONG, Plymouth, Ohio. 


W ANTED.—Ten thousand cases buckwheat honey, 
in 25 to #0 Ib. cases, and about %-lb. sections, well 
filled, in paper or pasteboard boxe -8. Will not sell 
less than 12 to 138c per lb. any year. We can never 
fill all our orders for such, as no bee-keeper uses 
the same style section and case, which curtails the 
demand for honey, as orders can seldom be dupli- 
cated. Such selling now at l3c per Ib. All bee- 
keepers should use this size section. 

H. RK. Wriaut, Wholesale Dealer, Albany, N.Y. 

References: Albany County Bank, or any Mer- 
cantile Ageucy. 








roe EXCHANGE OR SALE.—Fifty colonies of 
Italians very low. Whut have you to trade’ 
How many do you want to buy? Will include a 
first-class honey trade if all are taken 

E. ‘I’. ABBOTT, St. Joe, Mo. 


OR § SALE.—A little home of six acres of land 
for $400. As good a location for bees as the 
county affords. Natural resources of honey splen- 
did. For particulars address 
GEO. W. COOPER, Concord, Lewis Co., Ky. 





oR SALE Cc HEAP. — One second - hand 6°‘: 
horse-power Bookwalter engine and boiler, in 
running order. Price $200, delivered on board cars 
at Rimerton Station, A. V. R. R. For full partic- 
ulars address SAMUEL HEAT 
Tidal P.O , Armstrong Co., Pa. 


Cash Paid for Beeswax. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
R. BL. LEAHY &CO., - - - Higginsville, Mo. 
Oe 


FULL COLONIES BEES 


WITH 8-FRAME L. HIVE AND UNTESTED CAR- 
NIOLAN QUEEN, $5.00. UNTESTED CAR- 
NIOLAN QUEENS, $1.00 EACH. 

0. F. SUNDERLAND, St. Albans, Vt. Box 411 


ITALIA QUEENS. Tested, $1. 00. Un- 


tested, 75c. Mismated, 35e. Send 
for price list. 

Miss A. M. TAYLOR, Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., 

litfdb Box “n 


FOR SALE. 


90 colonies Italian bees in 8 — 10 frame hives, at 
$3 per colony, in lots of 10 or mo 
JOSEPH McGREGOR, Earlville, lil. 











